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flBSTRACT 



This studf ex^niinei the patterns ofi ongoing. 'pi a/ 



manifested over a year's time fcy m three- and four- year- old bojs 
^nd^ girls at nursery schools '^nS daycare eenters. The tela tiottships 
between such plaiy and concurt tnt laiigaage usage and the child's 
patterns of television viewing at hcne wea:© examiiiedi during tais 
{eriod* farents of the children wer« also randonily assignefl t.o o^a q£ 
three intervention groups or^ to a .ccn^rol group, Inte^rv^nt ion groupa 
received training either in stimuiatirjg the; child ten' dmaginativa 
play f ^ stlmulatimg th^ ch/ild' s cognitive and language d«welopffl#atj or 
in con trolling the child's t elevis ion-^y i^wing frequency and 
incouraqing nor^ discrirainatiiig .use of the set. The control group 
serely kept logs of children's viewdng as did the other parentSt 
Based- on this resjearch^ Glght recoBinenda tions were made^^Family 
interview .data relating to hone organiEation # daily rotitines^ 
patttrns of disd'lplinef parental aggressiire behayiorr and txaiiiadtis 
events or stiesst suggest that th,e laxity of control over TV viewing 
and 4 qeneral lack of alternative int^tests by the family nay expose, 
children to greater influence^ by .the jy prog rammi ng and yi-eld tii6 
'danger of more initiati^, aggressive or. hyperactive behavior*. 
(iiithor/JEG) ' I . 
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rhe- lesearch project^, doscribed herein re^-esents to attempt to ^ * 
study the ways in which tho frequency and pattenis of television, 
viewinj by 3- ana 4-year-old tiiildren bccoTne influential in their 
spsjitaneous imaginative play and in otner forms of social behavior 
, obi er/able during a pferioa of at least a |'ear of repeated behavior " 
samples ininurseiy school or day care settings. The research 
project has two major objectives: 

(X) It seeks to examine tho relationshi'p beitwfeen a particular 
diet of television viewing which, a child manifests within its 
faJnily setting and ^ the ways, in which such expos^^^ to the medium 
my becone expressed in the major activity the child shows durinp 
his third to fifth yiars of life -^/its ongoing patte rns of STJontaneous 
Blay and .imaginative activity . Tht study hals. theJWore, been ^ 
following samples of chilirren 'three and fourlyears of age for a 
year; tracking aarly language ijevelojiment , the beginnings'of imagina-,. 
%iym^ play, and also relating such bcliavior wHich have been unobtrusively 
obsarved tp the frequency and patterning of ihe^same children's ' 'i' 
te^bvision viewing as recorded in a series oft, television log-keBping'u 
pei^isds , by their parents. The ej(tent\ to which the specific influencb ' 
Qf thf child's natural -occurring TV viewing have been incorporited ; i 
Into prcsocial- or destructive b6havidr manifested by the child can , 
be evaluated through systematic ijionitoring of spontaneous solitary ' 
or group, play. , . ^ '. - ■■ , 

CO A iecond mag or objective of the study is to compare 
intejventiQri approaches witii families to detamina whother it may 
b# pcssible to prDvide parents witK rnformation and methods 'tllat j 
can nDdify the t^levision-viewirig patterns of their children. 
The Intarvention is designed to mininiize ^potentialiy noxioua eff ects, ' 
or to wake optlinal use of the constructive ^spectiorthe talevb 
aadium. An attempt is also being iiiade to provide parents ^itii 
skills in stimlating the imsginative play of children to detarmiiie 
whether such play can immunise children to the more aggresslva 
influejices of television, wniie helping them to use imaginative ^ 
cpiporientd froni the medium more effectively as part of their own ) 
play arid social growth. , ^ 

' ^ - *^ ' 

Iri a£f eqt , then, ^ the research proposal Involves basic scientific 
axaatnatiDn through a longitudinal study of the development of 
iDagtnat ion of children in relation to their television-viawing 
pattems and an intervention strategy desired to see whether particular 
approaches to families may be differentially affected in modifying tm - ^ 
.fflora noxious influences of television-viewing on child development. 



A_ detailed account of the general prDCedure ^mplpy^ad in this 
study includifig the developTnent of paTticipant samples, davalopinant 
mnd adiniriistraticn of. research instruments, trllnlng of observers,, 
developmiint of intervention groups and intervention procedures and 
methods of data collection .for television logs , observations and 
language Wi^lysos is present e(J in Prpgress Report ^1 dated June IS, 
1977, A $t^p-by-stcp chronological listing of the procedures of 
this study Is pres^ji^ted as AppenUix 1 of the present report bTinging 
up to dftt0 the chrdnbloglcal account provided in the earlier yitogrw 
report. ^ ^ ' jf^ 

■ I ■ \ 

As oWi hd seem frqjn the listing of objectlvBS. abovei tha stuiy 
Involves tw^o major^ divisions, the longitudinal and intervtntiOTi 
investigations. The following is a brief summary of the procedures 
-amployed iw. the developmental ;phase: 

Participan t Sainple \ 

. Ther'^ were. 141 children who served as the siibjects of this \ 
investigatidn. They Were enrolled in eight niftsery schools or 
daycare, centers within the New liav^en area, largely within city 
limits. Slince there was a one year obiaMatlon period of these 
children, number of the four-year-olds moved oil to kindeTgartani 
private atud public, and in some tostanceSs some cf the three-year 
olds tran^fiarred to other nursery schools or daycare centers . Thus^ 
by the conclusion of fhe observation period in the Spring semester 
of 1978, f^hildren were observed in 49 separate schools, 

Tabl^ 1 presents the basic Information on the total sample of 
childlren,^ The table is broken dov^n into the four types of groups 
used in th^ intervention phase of the %%Miy^ an Iiaaginatton-traiiiiiig 
groups a Cognitive* training group, a Televislon-traini^p group, and 
a - Control giroup * The table also indicates numbers of males, fenialesj 
ethnic minorities and indicates 'other background data such as the 
ages of thq, children at i the onset of the study in January, 1977 and 
the Soeloe^conoiaics rating based on the tJollingshead-Redlich five 
^Lnt sc$I«i as well as scores oh IQ and various imaginativa jre-_ 
dispositioiniiil measures, ' ^ 

In gawrrlp the. subjects are sotrtivhat above average In Intel- 
llgencej ure drawTi from a clearly roiddle-cl ass sample^ although 
therek isn sufficient range of lower-middle and, upper- lower class 
SHbjects to provide meaningful Stat if tical dataj and while the 
sample is pi^edominantly white, there is representation of minorities 
sufficient to provide statistical analyses* . 



Pre-Tasting : ; * 

Th% following Insttments^were useil in carrying out pre-t©sting 
with ehildren In thi study prior to the unobtruslvf obsDrvations 
of th# first prober « 

1* Peabody Picture Vocabulmry Test (PPVt) - IQ estimate 

2* Barron MovamOTit Threshold Inkblot Series r Eitiraate of 

Imaginative pre-disposition - \ ^ 

3. Interv^iew on Imaginative Play (IIP) ^ Direct queitionlng 
of children cortceming imaginative play tenttenoies, 
imaginary conpanions^ etc* ■ ^ / 

4, Television -V'iewing Patterns. - Direct questioning of ehlld 
on favorite telbvisiDn shdws and characters ^ji TV as well 
as pattern of viewing , . , 

' ■ - . . ^. ^ ■ \ ' ^ 

Table 1 also presents scores /broken down by the folur intervantion 
groups on the above measures . Data did not indie3-te" any significant 
differences across the intervention group* Randoiii^ asslpn?Tient wis 
employed to reduce the likelihood that any systamatic factors 
Initially |at play could be involved in the possible effi 
various irtEerventiori strategies. 
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Observationml VaTiables i ^(Por detailed account of the dbservational 
procedures, .training df obsarvers, deflnitioni of ratin^^ and i 
development of Jreliabilities of Tli^pendent raters^ see Appendices 
of Progress Report #1 and also Appendix 'of this report for a detailed ; 
account of the develograent of obseiver reliability through rater 
training 0 " / 

The basic da^ta of this study with respect to the natural occurring 
pla/ of the children was obtainad by watching childreii play in nursery 
school told daycmre, centers in an unobtrusive fash^n, A pair of 
trained observers watched a given child far a ten minute period and 
wtote down everything the child dii^. apd ^aid during this timer 'Hie 
di lid was aimost always in a "free play" period, ordinarily early ' 
in the nursery school day or in the period fpllowihg limch* Following 
thair independent recording pf the child behavior, the observers > 
without consultation I rated th^ child*,s tiehav^ior along 14 dimensions 
which included Imaginativeness of P-hAy, Positive Emotion or Affect, i 
degree of Concentration! ^ert ^Aggression, etc* use of the 

separate raters, allowed us to establish the degree of agreement 



. between the raters on the observation of a partlculair child'* A 
few dayj later^ the cliild Wai^^agaln^obsaived for a tein minute period^ 

' of time by two In'dapendent r^<&rs and comparable ratinBi obtaln&d. 
for subse£|yent statistical aJialysaSi the average of the rating of 
a ehild by the two obiervari was employed as the child^S scoro for 
thiit 'pb^4tn/ation period. ^ , . 

^ie BCOTms used in the study were based oh the behavioral ' 
vatiaBles rdted from these protocdls as well as the aetual language 
eapl^oyed by the child which had been tecorded verbatim the * * 
otAervers, Scoring of the languago was carried out from the written 
protocols by .trained raters , Since this was a much wo^re time 
66nsujning task and involved some months of going through the 
hujidreds of records ^ separate raters with special training in 
laiiguage identification weri ei^loyed* ^ 

Obseryational Variables : 

ITie pbservat'ional variables fall into several classes, ^These 
involve overt behavior such as Imaginativeness of Playj Degree of 
Concentration or Persistencep and Overt Aggression, The pattern 
of social interaction shown by the child as measured by Interaction 
with Peers and Interaction with Adults, Cooperation with Adults 
and Cooperation With Peers were separate categories Implying a 
proctiss of sharing rather than simply conmunicating by word of " 
gisture or participating in the same activity. Finally^ there ware 
a group of variables which attempted to tap the emotions or moods * 
of the children as they played, A general variable ca>lled Positive 
Affect or Emotion was employed in addition to specific emotions ^ 
including Anger, Sadness, Fatigue, Livelfness and Elationp It is 
isportant to note that these variables were rated as rnuch as possible 
on the basis of actual overt behavior manifested by the child in 
the forra of gross physical niovementi, facial expression o^^^ff^ed^^ 
yi^rfialization which could clarify the motor behavior e^^'^e c^i4rf,^ ^ 
Thus I Positive Affect was represented by-evidence of interest, 
euriosltyy smiling and laughing. Overt Aggression wal measured 
by evidence of direct attacks on other chiidren or,^ property , 
A liit of observational variables is appended. 



LtaguaM Variables 

Ab indicated abovei language recorded verbatim was, scored frDm 
thp childran'i protocols, Th^ number of utterancei and Vords spokan; 
In tha'*t^in minute observationai^ample ierved as basic iafomiation / 
tmd %cotm for Moan Length . of UiHrmcQs^ % Nouns, PrDnoiuiSj kdjfiQtivm ^ 
etc, viem calculated for the protQcol* More complex forms, e*g/ 
Predicate Adjectivei^ Predicate NQminativgs^, % Future Verbs , etc, 
ware als^ included, Onomatopoi^^^ Imperatives , and Television referencis 
were al$C^ scored, A list of ittii|Uag€ variables is appended, 

Televis ion ^^Viewing Logs and Variables 
^ — ^ ^ ^ I . 

A d^t^ilad aceoimt of the wMhod o£ development and proceduris 
for training parents in maintaining TV. logs of th^ir children's 
viewing over two week periods i$ presented in Progress .Report ^1, 

Tha TV logs were maintaij^ect q^uite falthfullv by parents and 
returned weekly during each of the four two-^week probe paiiods in 
February 1577, April 1977,\ctob*ir 1977 and Februaiy 1978.^ Since 
there wi^ra many changes in.proiraiJTkming parents wrote in, ftctnal 
shows vi^w^d when the scliedul#5 jprovided them did not conform to 
what actwuHy was being airfd. indicated in Progress Report #1, 
parents rupcorded actual anibunt of timi a child watched a given 
show, the degree of Intensity (^kmt is observation without 
distractibllity) whether th# clUld wstched alone or with others^ €te. 

TTia wajor TV variables dfmn from analysis of these protpcol^ 
included^ 

AV0* No* of Weekly hbur^ of viewing (Based on mean o£ two^aeks 
logs) 

Ava* No. of Weekday hours of viewing ■ 
AV0* No. of V/eekend hours of viewing 
Ave. intensity of Viewing 

Progyam Categories: CartoortSjj CoBmcrcial TV Children's Shpws, 
Public T^lavision Children's Shows (e.g. Sesame Street) ; Fagiily 
Situation Comedies (Happy DayS| I love Lucy) j Variety and Game 
Shows (Gong Show, Donny 5 Mari^) ^THult Family Dranas (Ifal tons ^ 
House on ftHe Prairie) ; Actiqn-DfCi&ctlv© Shows ( Kojak, Stariky S 
Hutch / pST Ic^ Woman ^ Bionic Maa ^ ctcO 5 Sports casts and Ne^s 
Broadcasts. 

^ * „ , _ ■ ' 

Compn^rlsons of data with Welsen ratings for the Ideal area 
were cartlW: but as a check'on gj'^up ^sitams J ' ' * 



Inteivant ion Study 

A dataila4 account of the rationnle and random assignnieTit of 
pawnti to int<^rVTOtion conditions is pi;esented in Progress Report #1 
Data on^mathod^ 6# training and training sessions are included. 

Essentialiy^i the Intervtntion aouglit to detennine if active 
training of th*^ parents in exercisas ot games dasignad to stimulate 
Imaginative pluf wight not oaly produc© incraases in tha spDntaneous 
play of childtCT b'Ut might lead to raduced TV-viawing. A sacond 
form of active . i&^t'aryentipn was ampl^yed to check on whether inter- 
yention alone wei$^ beneficial rathei; than the emphasis on imagihatlon 
in play. Tlies# patents ware trained in cognitive games and languaga- 
enhancamant ineth^ds for their^childran * A third ititirvention 
focussod Specif ir:^ally on talevision^control training for parents. 
TTiis procedure ^uiggasted moya by Social Laaming Theory, 
indicatas that piWVidinc paLre^ with direct skills and methods 
for raducing TV^viawing or maHlng it mora discrtminatinfl should be 
evan more affec^tlve than thp'^imaginatlya stiTnulation apprpach. 
Finally;^ a control group of parents meraly kept logs witiiout 
family training, , 

■ - . ■ 

Imaginativ a Trainlm 

Parents pa^^ti^Clpatad in three two^^ftBtjr sassions early in 1977 
:md a boostar ie$;&lQn in Saptambar 1977, Tliey also received . ^'j:^^^—.^ 
training manuals, md Supplementary materials regular ly during the 
year after their iriitlal training sessions* Training focussed on 
alerting patents, to the advantages of imaginative play for cogni 
sffectiva and so-eial development of their children, on unblockin 
their own inhibitlTOs to such play and on specific methods for 
stiinulating fantasy play in their children (see D. Singer S J* Sing^ 
1977 for datailisd presentation of methodsj . Videotape demonstrations 
of tha use of tlv^ i^xarcises with pre^sehoolers and rola-playing 
iathods ware emplaiyed. ^ I 

CogTtitiv e Group v 

Tills group recaiyed'assentially tha same approach as the above 
group except tii.at tha focus was on conceptual^ Information-proctt&Blng 
and Iwguage skills for pra-schoolers rather than. on- the enhancement 
of imagination./ Videotapes demonstrating particular exercises 
were amployed mi parents were also given clua^ as to how to use 
Baterial from Mji^Vlsion programiing such as Sesame Street to ^ 
enhance further language skills. In effect i this group was dasignad 
as a kind of control condition providing the parents with useful 
material to intwa^Ct with thoir children around, but not focusing 
either on ImaginatAvaness or on strict control of televisiofr- viewing 
patterns* 
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Te 1 a vi s i on -Train In g > - ^ 

This group was s^t up to provido paronta flfst of all with 
consldarabl© consciousness-raising about the rol^ of television 
in the ehild's life, Bwlc social science information on the 
extent of television vlertng.^d some of its possible deletgricus 
consaquonces was presented. A variaty, of television shows were 
presented on tape to Indicate to parents the possible negative 
or positive effects of th^ese shows on children* A set of criteria 
were provided for parents in helping them discriminate between 
: ^hows that might or might not be uiaful or threatenij^ to pre-^ 
school children, .In additibn, a set of behavioral principles ,were 
provided to parents a$ part of thefe training sessions and were 
Included within the Tnanuals sent but to help parents. These were* 
daslgned to help them wntrQl the' ^ount of viewing the, child 
carried on and to help th«^. child become a more discriminating 
viewer* • ^ 

Contrcl Group ^ 

. . As indicated aboybj the cpntrol group was simply provided with 
Njlogs on a regular basis t This group as might be suspected was 
sonewhat loss diligent in keeping of the logs because of the lack 
of involvement in a parOTft training group* Nevertheless, it 
provides to some degree % baseline against which one can avaiuate 
ultimately the degree of intensive attention to parents by the 
investigators that might have had some special, impact . 

Summary of Inter vention T raining Implica]tions ^ - 

^ ^ The Intervention phip© of this study represented a first such 
i^ffprt.' Therefore a gr0^t deal of the value of thfe procedure lias 
tjp% only in whether or nat the Jnterventlon ''works^ in any dramatic 
fashion, but al^o in th# opportlinity for davelopinp sets of 
tra^^ning materials ultims,tely suitable for dissemination to other 
groups; tlie developmant of television training tapes which could 
be used for these purposes; and the availability of feedback from 
;paranti on an ongoing basis about the natura of the procedures 
implbyed* - ' 

^ . An important outcome of the project has already been the 
deveiopment of three oxtertsive sets of materials on Cognitive 
Training=^f or Parents, lOTgdnative Play Training for Parents mi 
T#livislon Control Trainin| for Parents, All of these arej of 
i(:oursa, graared for pawnts of pra-school children. 
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■ *^ ■ ' ■ ^ 

Jn. general, it was hopod that as a conse^quence of the training 
prec©dure$i» children of the parents in the Imaginative Training 
group would subsequontly show increases in spontaneous imaglnativo 
play in nurse^^ school and other behaviors known in the past to be 
sssoclatad 'with such imaginative play, speciflaU4y, increases , 
in Positive Affect, Cooperativeness with Peers and posjpibly reduced 
Overt Aggressive behavior, /Improved mature language indications 
could also be anticipated for this group. In the case of the 
eh^ldren whose parents received the Cognitivf Training, it might 
bt anticipated that tliere would, perhaps , be improvements shdwn 
during the children's play in their langudge productivity and 
possljbly maturity, but no other specific effects could be anticipated. 
It was also hoped that the Imaginative Training niight lead to 
soma subsequent reduction in television-viewing patterns for that 
group or at least jnore discriminating viewing - that is leas emphasis 
on cartoons or violent shows ^ more emphasis on wore mature 
prograJTuning or on educational TV shows, , No speciil effect on 
television vlewing^was predicted for the Cognitiv^e group which, 
in ©ff^ct, was a control in this dimension. The Television -Training 
group was d^jignad to see if it would show a general reduction in 
fUBOunt of viewing by the children^^ subsequently , and also' perhaps 
fflorfe discriminating viewing. It was felt that there was at least 
a possibility that reduQed viewing might also be reflactod in reduced 
overt aggression and perhaps some increased evidence of imaginative- 
ness in play. 
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Longitiidinal Study 

In discusiing the findings in this report / it should be kept 
in mind^that Progress Report #1 in June ^ 1977 was based on the data 
obtained for the children from the first two probes, February 1977 
and April 19^7* TTie present report is based on the findings for 
the ^total of four probes and in effect, is siffiunmry data. * To save 
space^ no attempt will be made^to review in detail the findings of 
the earlier Progress Report for that first six monfch period of 
observations. The present repprt will ^provide final data and will 
refer back "to the earlier report for certain .types* of analyses th^t 
were carried out for those periods as they relate to the present 
jrtndings* . ■ , 
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In presentiTig thg results ^ we shall focusj^upon a series of 
Specific questrons that can arise about early jchildhood play, its 
relatioinship to languapo and televlsidri-^viev^^ing patterna, W© will 
tska inte account, of course, the fact that some of the children 
were three at the beginrtlng of the study' and pthors four, so that 
we have data to look at in the y^flr's growth the thjee-year 
olds compared with the ^our-year olds* Sjmllarryj we^ can compare the 
differances In play patterns across sexei^^s wellT'^N^ will also 
'^be ablfe to look at a number of question^ that have been' Important 
In general in personality theory in- ^sycholo^ as well as issues 
relating to the nature of the television medium and its impact . < 
on three- and four-year olds. 

When do TV-viewing patterns ^emerfle in children? 

An Important initial assumptiori of this study needs to be 
repaatad* It was our -feeling in choosing children who were ' - 
approxlnmtely three- and &)ur-years old at the outset of the study, 
that these ages represented the beginnings of telavision-viewing. 
A major outcome of our study so far makeir it clear that this assu:mp^ 
tion is simply incorrect in the light of current . trends In 
television watching. Our three- (and in some instances two and a 
half-year olds)Vand four-year olds were axpari ence4 viewers according 
tq parental reports and quite gbvlousiy in terms of the total amount 
of viewinf-^.£aJ^ried on. IVhile, of course, the predominant typesof 
prograMiing they watched were child oriented shows, the fact riemains 
that the ranga of programming viewed by these children, some of 
them barely beyond the toddler stage, tncluded every type of 
progranuning available before midnight to the television audience. 

While it is true that Mr , Roge t^ ^Neighborhood and Sesame Street 
were more extensively viewed by the yDiii|er children than ^ost otlier 
shows ^ and that cartoons predominated^ the^fact rfmains that a very 
sizable^ proportion of the viewing - time of our sample over the'^year of 
;^ 0]ftservation devbted to essg nTial Xy CTult prograimnirig . We will 
: deal with this/ issiie furtFer below, but it requires mention at the 
outset because it relates to critical issues, currently before the 
piAlic concerning hours of viewing acceisible to children and 
whether' regulation of prograjnming or . comnierclals at certain periods 
will be effective in reducing drastically children's/ exposure to. a 
predominantly adult type of program or coMercial format. 
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This issue is heightened further by the fact that hour i^ifving 
patterns wari after all recorded by parents who mght have been 
expected to want to. put their ''best foot forward" to some extant, 
Actuallyj our checks oji this suggest that ^hey did not do this to 
any gVeat degree/ but even if this were so, the aipount of adult 
programming viewing they have reported must be takeri especially 
seriously* If we add to this recognition the fact that our sample 
is clearly middle-class in socloeconomie status i and that viewifig 
patterns of lower socioeconoinic have been shown to be more ejctensive 
and more adult, oriented (for older children at least) the odds are 
that a brbader and inore representative national. saJnple of pre-school 
children wduld reveal e\^n greater frequency of viewing and 
particularly"; more viewing during later hours and viewing of nior^ 
clearly adul t-ottiented ^progranuning. 

Evaluation ^f the Reliability of Raters 

Jn attempting to s^tudy something such as thp: norinal flow of 
bahavior, a number of critical questions first arise about whether 
we can, through the use of human observers, ^gather sufficiently 
systematic information. An initial question that researchers must 
ask is whether the two observers independently recording what the 
children do are^ actually ''seeing*' the same events and hearing the 
same language, or indeedj if they are able to then draw fron sxiali 
observations comparable subclassif ications of this behavior along 
particular dimensions. This issue^ that of rater religibility- 
raises an important consideration that must be dealt with. In' 
our research i we have at tempt ed, first of allj to define our 
behavioral dimensions fairly precisely in advance* MVe have 
trained groups of observers, themselves unfamiliar with the overall 
plaJt'bl the study or the specific research questions and hypotheses, 
to agree in recording and summarising, behavior from written protocols 
and then froni movies of children playing. Finally^ the crucial test 
is the actual degrae of agreement between pairs of raters. Progress 
Report ^1 indicated generally satisfactory results in this connection 

For the present report, we have appended a datailed accoimt of 
training procedures during September for a new group of raters and 
have described statistical procedures for evaluating the extent 
to which the training procedures lead to agreement prior to actual 
observation of the children. Finally, we then report on the degree 
of agreement in the' scoring of behavioral variabres following , the 
actual observation of the children in the field during the probe 
periods. (See Appendix for detailed report} ♦ 
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^ in gentxal, tht results i^akejt 'clear that training is 
effective in leading to rtasonablii degraes of agreement on most 
variables of the st^dy using a fairly sophisticated statistical 
aethijd that Is rather 'stringent for assessing this agrtement, 
Wten the observers mjoved to actual field situations with the real 
children in front of theni rather than written protocols , their*. 
Itvels of agreement increased considerably and are on the whole, 
quite satisfactory. 

How Cona istent are^ Child ren in their Spontaneous Play Behavior ? 
' ^ " Y " ^ ' ' ~ ~ " " ' ■ 

M extremely inpOTtant issue in our research with pre-schpolers 
involves the extent to which they show sufficient consistency in 
their day-to-day behavior* In the late 60 -s and during much of 
the 1970^s, a major controversy, has raged in the area of Personality 
Psychology conceming the degree to which certain personality 
traits showed consisteiicy across varying situations or acWss time . 
periods. The present study provides an opportunity to contritsute 
evidence concerning consistencies in spontaneous ly-occtirrin^ 
beh9.vior adross time for three- and fDur-year old children* Such 
data are otherwise relatively unavailable in thfe literature since 
nost studies of behavioral consistency have beefl carried out oyer 
relatively sl^rt tinie periods^ or in the- case of longitudinal 
studies, havo begun with older children and have involved much 
longer time gaps. 

The reader should keep in mind the fact that' with sueh young 
children, the likeliho'ttd of behavioral consistency is not very 
great* Tlie children are already in the midst of a great period of 
growth and evolution. They are also, because of their iinmaturity , 
especially susceptible to all kinds pf. extraneous influances* Since 
the observations take place in a nursery school setting, one cannot 
eontrol whether the same children will be in the group from one 
day to the next^ 'whatiier the child had ample sleep the night before 
or is feeling well on this particular day, wKether a sudden disruptive 
child nay appear in a group on this particular day, whether there 
may be influences from the teacher that might suddenly change the 
pattern of play frotn what it was like on the previous da^y or a few 
months before. 

Given all ot tu^^^ puasibie influences , we cannot seriously 
expect extremely iiigh consistenc/ across a couple of days or 
systeraat ically across a year's time in the children. Nevertheless- 
because of tJie fact that we have in effect 8 data points » two apiece 
In each of the 4 prDbes , each independent of the other in the sense 
that they are taken on clAfferent days (and as a matter of fact by 
different observers) it is worth examining whether we can /demonstrate 
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my degree of consistency better thaJi chance in the behavior 
of these children along the iimensioi\s eni^loyed^n the f^saarch. 

Tabl© ^ indicates the Ust of behavaQral y^ariatif as , lariguage 
variables and the major telev^isioji-viewing variables drawu from 
TV logs aWoss the four observaticn periods Jfrom Februaiy 1977 = 
through February 1978. The table indicates; the number of cor- 
relttlons betweeTi each cornbinatioii, of pbsetfvatio^s, ^-l* ofaseTvation 
4 (Fsbruai^y 77), observation 2 CH^brtiary 7^) / obseinfation 3 [April 
77), obseTVatiDn 4 (April 77), etc. By ^rTelating each of these 
aight observatioTis in every conibinati-on ^Ith each othpr, we 
obtain a niatrix which indi cates to what /extent the scores on the 
variables for th^ child at different tiiies 1 >elate back to each 
other in a cornpaTable way relative to the total group- The 
parcentage of correlations in this matrix sig^ificarit at pi 05 
art listed in one colLmn of the tabiy. The sationd colunin reports 
on the correlations obtained across xhe t^ro major divisic?ns of the 
study, the February and ApTil |977 pT6bes which were essentially 
prior to the pDssible effects o£ intervention and the last two 
probes, October I9/7 aJid Febpiiary^lWS which might reflect 
Intervention effects. For these eora^elations ,^the two observations 
a few days apart ^uring a given pkob^ were averaged, TTie data from 
this table make i^t clear tl\at th^re are, indeed, reasoijably im- 
pressive pattern^' of consisteTicy in the spontaneous behavior of 
the children, For Imaginativeness of Play, for ej^ajnplej (a rating, 
based on the degree to which the child introduces element^ of 
pretend and make-believe, tra^^Scends the imniediacy of time aJid 
place) 'during free play periods 100% of the correlatioris between 
the various time periods are signif teantly better than diance. The 
correlation between the first ^nd second half of the year 's ratings 
is ,385 which ^s significaJit at p < .001 » Tliii is certalrily an 
impTessive result. 

The findings for ludications Positive Emotionality, smiling 
and laiighlng in tiie child indicate that 50% of the intercorr^lations 
across time periods are significant and there is a dorrelation 
beti^eeii the first two and last two pyobes of ,296^ also significant 
at p< .001. Especially high the corTelation far simply the 
aniotint of tine the child is ifwolved in direct interactioli witii 
other ihildrw, iiere, again, 100% of all of the combinations of 
time periods yield significajit correlations and the overall corre- 
lation between the two half-y«ars is .520, p<.O0l, SurpTisingly , 
aver for the ajnoymt of Aggression rated for the cliild S0% of 
intarcorrelations are significant aJid the correlation betyiem the 
V first two and last two observation periods is ,297, p S .001, Hits 
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rMult is impr#isivfi because often aggression may be manifested in 
retaliation to the accidental or intertional provDcation of Mother - 
child* Nev0rtheleS5g these data suggest that to some degree v/g must 
have some children %^ho are relatively consistently aggressive and 
that^ this pattetti of behavior is alroady established by the ages of 
three and four, 

Of/tha behavioral Variables, only Concentration shows no special 
qojisistfncy. ' Tliis is /somewhat sui^rising in vl^w of other results 
obtained later in XM stiidy, which indicate that children who aVe 
llkelW to Watch W ifitensively at home are also likely to shovv 
eoneept rati oil during spontaneous play in school . iNevertheless, we 
obta^ no satisfactory consistency across the time periods. Co^ 
operation with Adults and Pe^s does not show that (degree of 
consistency, but here» since the very definitiofi requires the 
occurrehca of an opportunity for sharing by the child it is likely 
that the variable i^ iriherently nwre situationally determined at 
at aJ^y given probe period* Of the mood variablfis, only the likelihood 
that th^ child is sad, dovmhearted or crying is at chance level of 
consistency. Again, one might expect that such behavior would be 
particularly Subject to a specific kind of provocation that might 
not ccctir again during aJiy of the other observatioii periods. 

If we look next at the language usage by the children, we find 
cdnslstancy only for two very general aspects of speech behavior^ 
the total nuBiber of words used duTin| a particu3ar play period 
or the total number of separate utterances emitted during an 
observation period. Ttiese Tesults suggest that while the child 
is pTastmilbly showing considerable groHrth^ over ^he year's time 
in the vocabulary and coJiponents of language ^ the overall tendency 
of the child to Speak is already reasonably consistent by 
ages three or four* That is to say^ in a spontaneous play situatioi^ 
sense children are cpnsistentl^ more likely to be talking^out loud 
^d coMiunicat ing either about the game to themseiyes or talking 
directly to others in th^ course of the ten minute observation 
pariod over the year's time. For nuynbex of words, 83% of a|:Ji, of 
the possibie correl^Liuns batween pbservation periods were significant 
and a correlation bet^eefi the meafis of the first two and the last 
two observation periods ^as .523, pt^OOl. For number of titterariees, 
the results were, also 83^t ajid .466^ p<,001, i 
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Of all the other variables ^ only' one showeci significaat 
consistency* This was Total TelevisioT i R efisr^nces ^ Fifty percMt 
of the observation pariod scores for this variable Vere sigfiificant 
ana tho coTrelatipn between the means of the first two and last two 
observWiojt periods was ,400, p^.OOl, This result suggests that 
we already may be seaing children who are especially influenced in 
la regular way by television so that they consistently use words 
palatini to television character or incidents in the course of 
their spontaneous p^lay* 

We can next iook at the consistency of teleyision-viewing, 
frequancy and patterning in the children in the study* Keep in ^ 
Eiind that this information is based on the actual reports recorded 
on log sheets by the parents* While it might be argued that we 
are singly obtaining evidence that the parents themselves put down 
more or less the same ihing for their child froin probe period to 
probe period (and theoretically could have done this even without 
payiiig the slightest attention to what the child was watcliing - that 
Is just to maintain their own consistancy) this seems unlikely on 
several counts. First of sllX we did double cheak as indicated above, 
and in addition, there do turn out to be significant association^ 
between children's television viewing patterns and their overt 
behavior as we shall see below. We have already mentioned the 
fact that consistency in spontaneous play does seem to be associated 
with the intensity of TV-viewing ^ that is^ the less distractable 
the child is in watching a TV show, the less distractable he may 
also pro\^6 to be in the course of his play behavior in the nurseiy 
school , 

InspfCtlfin of Table 3 indicates that the correlation betweeji 
all of the combinations of total weekly TV viewing hours for the 
four probe ptfriods is significant 100% of the tinie with a correlation 
between the first two probes and the last two of ,63 , pt.OOl* The 
parents' report of viewing intensity of the. child ii significant 
100% of the time for the combinations of the four pAsbe periods and 
the correlation is .56^ pCOOl for the first two versus the last 
two probes. PareTital reperts on other patterns such as whether the 
child watches alone, watches with parents or watches with other 
adults are also highly reliable in comparable fashion^ 

^ If we next looK at the kind of H/ shows the child is watching, 
we find again similar consistencies. Thus, th6 results indicate 
that 100% of the combinations of probes yield significant correlations 
for the viewing of Cartpoiis with a correlation between the means 
of the first and last two probe periods of .769^ p< .001. For the 
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^fiewiiig of Situation Comedy, one gets a comparable result with lOOl 
ot coTrelations significant and v/ith an r of .81, p< ,001, ^For thCe - 
tendi^cy to watch Adult shows, the data are eqUaliy strong with 
100% of possible correlations significant and with ail r of ,72^ 
p<,001. ror ^he viewing of th© Action-Detective (Xviorent) shows, 
again ther^ is 100% significant correlation and an r of .35, p<.O01 
bitweta the first and last observation periods, ^ Indead, the ye^ikest 
evldaiica of consistency is 6n the viewing of children's shows sum 
as Captain Kajigaroo or other programming directed specifically at . . 
ehil'dTan ard appearing on comjnercial networks. Consistency of 
matching the Public TV educational shows is r%latively high with . 

r of *51, *001 between tlie first and last two observation 
periods , . 

In gifieral , therefore, we seem to be finding, again, a rather 
considerable consistency in the ftequancy and in th« pattern of 
chilci^Ten* s viewing of television. Keeping in mind that we are 
dealing with three- and four-year old children over a year's tiniej 
we canr^ot avoid the implication that rather well established habits 
are alresdy discernible in tliese phildren. This is the kind of 
evidenc€\ that suggests the serious limitation to our starting 
assuaiptid^ that three-year olds would, indeed, be novices who are \ 
jiist be|inning to expand their television -viewing patterns. 

Another indication of the extensive consistency that the 
chlldxen are showing can be mentioned. We will .subsequently dis^ss 
data concerning the wle of the imaginary playmate which many 
children Hevalop irti the period between ages two and a half and five'. 
For our pui^oses now, it is sufficient -to indicate that parents' 
report that the child has an imaginary companion turns out to be 
ralatively good predictors of7ths extent to which the child will, 
in the cwrse of his own spo^taneotis play during nursery school, 
show evidence of iroaginatjOT or Positive Emotionality, Cooperation 
with Peers J extensive Larfguage Usage. If we rely oh the child's 
own salf-repOTt at the time of the initial ittrerview in January 
1977 about his imaginative companions, we ot/tain socnewhat similar 
r^pults . Again, when we see patterns th^t cross from home situations 
and that are based on, the personal observation of parents in very 
different settings and then recur during spontaneous play of the 
children, we have some greater evidence that important features of 
play behavior hav6 already become established with moderate but 
identifiable consistency by ages of th^ee and four. 
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DtvalopiBerital Patteriis Play Behay^or, Language and Tels 

We'cWi next ask what partlcu^^' types of ipoiitanaous^lay bilmvipr 
or ftatur^s of language or pattems TV- vi awing show growth aCTOss 
the xaar'$ time for those threeyand fDUf-year olds . Maturally, 
one ihould expect growrth in mmf' areas o^fehavior Just as there are , 
obviously traTOndous changes ijn^ physical growth and motor coordijiation 
foT childmn during the yeaTsybetween three and four or four and five, 
\Thare may^ however, bt diffarential growth rates for certain patterns 
bf play behavior dr language and for the oTientatiQn .to television 
which hav© never been looked at systekiatically wiWt smmplts at this 
.size before. . , 

Tabl-i % indicates the averages separatad by boys and girls and 
by Initial aga, three or four, for subjects. Keep in mind that the 
intervention, that is to say the training of parenta, has taken . 
plaqe Ui tba peribd frora April through September and therefore, 
.^y possible cJianges influenced by parental training of childi:eri may ' 
be coming into play here, ,We will look more closely at spacific 
affects Oif dntervention later, ' ' ' . 

Insp#€tiQn of th^se tables md also statistical aiialysls of j 
aja and probe period effects on'scores in thesa variables indicate 
that there is relatively inodest avidence c£ growth^ on .the behavioral 
fatings . It is, of course^ possible that since ratings were 
carried out by different observers and th^y^ themselves had no sense 
of; continuity of a given thild', they 'might have been makihg their 
ratings reJative to the current pool of children. Therafore these 
ratings may relative rather than absolute. We ar^ currently 
looking at> tha actual protocols and detailed descriptions of the 
play behavlQr and of the imaginative perforaance of the children 
and a more piQlecular analysis, of specific play patterns which are 
rated as imagiriative may reveal more clear evidence of growth 
patterns, the four-year olds^ boys and girls, show considerably 
more make-believe and imaginative play than do the three-year olds 
and that tliaire is a general trend towards increase j but that it 
is considerably variable. Especially puzzling is the drop in 
imaginativa play for four-year old girls, a.^ finding which is also 
consistant vftth a surprising drop in their language usage during 
the fourth probe* At this point, it is not possible to determine 
whether we ^^^e witnessing perhaps a change in play style which the 
girls are evincing* 
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A variable like Coiicentration clearly ihows an increase' for the 
boys ev.en with sowa variation if we divide the four probe pariodi into 
first and sacond halves * This result while also evident in the 
three-year old girls, ajain does' not show up in the four-year old 
^ girls because of the puzzling drop in ConcentTation during the February 
1978 probe. The finding of aji increase in Concentration is also 
reported in the data of parents on the Intensity W^th which the 
dilldren watch televisian. Thus, the degree of <rAcentration which 
the children show at hocie while sitting in front af the TV set does 
also se^em to increase somewhat roughly like the aadunt of concen- 
tration they show while spontaneously playing in the nuriery school. 
We would not necessarily expect any particulaT changes in the 
etaotional variables with age. V/e do find some trend toward in- 
creased Cooperativeness across age periods especially for the younger 
__.girl^*„..., - - . . ^...^ ^- 

Some sex differences may be mentioned at this point* In 
general J ^he boys seem to play more imaginatively than the girls 
although these re:^ults are not very dramatic. Nevertheless, they 
are statistically significant over the four probe periods for 
tha variable of Sex (p^.OlS). There is as, has often bB^n notedj a 
iigable difference in aggression manifested by boys ajid girls with » 
again, a highly significojit result across the four probes with the 
boys showing^ more aggression than the girls* 

With respect to laiiguage development , it is clear that 
obviously three-yaar olds are less advanced thaji four-year olds and ^ 
that girls initially, in our study showed considerably^?nore lajiguage 
than boys. The evi&nce indicates that boys increase significantly 
more than girls do during this period in number of utterances and 
in number of words Used during the probe period. Inspection .of 
Figure i indicates j for example, that if we look at the number of 
words used during ten minutes of spontaneous play, four»year old 
boys are signif icaJttly higher th^ three-year old boys who use only 
about 60 words during a ten minute period cor)paTed to more than 100 
by the four-year olds. Four-year old girls are obviously far above 
the boys using close to 130 ivords during the period while three-year 
old girls are speaking approximately on the average of 18 more 
words during a ten minute period than the boys. What follows, then^ 
during the year is a drsunatic acceleration in language for the 
three-year olds of both sexes with an even more striking increase 
for boys than for ^^rls. By the fourth probe, the initially three- 
year old boys use actual ly somewhat above the number of words spoken 
by the four-year old girls who showed a puzzling drop mentioned 
before, while the initially three-year old ffirls are just slightl/ 
^ead of them^ Indeed, the acceleratipn is marked and. the contrast 
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. between the initlslljf four -year ^old boys and four-year old girls as 
so great beeause of %he drop in this fourth probe that we see the 
four-year old boys speaking approximately 190 words in a ten minute 
period while playing, while the four-year old girls are speaking 
only 112. ^ 

In general^ language cjata suggests a much greater spurt for 
^ the boys during th© yaar*s time and the indication that for girls 
who are now five-'y^ars of age, they may be entering into a new 
^hase of socialisation that leads to less overt verbal behavior 
during spontaneous play, less spontaneous play activity and the 
other indications that sets these girls having starte^d initially 
well aJiead of the boys are now ready for a more organized kind 
©f^ experience . It rnay also be that certain socialization pressures 
on girls are also beginning to emerge. In general, this pattern 
seeins to go along as we sJiall see below with a cnange in television- 
viewing by the old^r girls. 

Table f indicatai the pattern of television-viewing for the 
subjects divided by ^ge and sex groups for total viewing and also 
for type of progrM^ w^atched. The data presented dramatic contrast 
. between the sexes ^ Boys at four are generally heavier watchers 
than boys at three and while both groups declined from an initially 
somewhat higher level Cparhaps due to experimental influenQes) the 
initially four-y?ar olds by the end of the fourth probe are watcliing 
soniewhat more on the average than the initially three-year olds , 
The girls, on the other hand, show a rather different pattern* 
Initially, three-year old girls are even heavier viewers than boys 
of the same age, but there is a decrease In the viewing trend so 
that four-year old girls are watching far less than four-year old 
boys ^d by the la^t two probes, their rates of viewing are by far 
the lowest of all of the groups. Again, we find this puzzling 
change in behavior patterns of the four-year old girls* 

We have some indication Giat by the age of five, girls are, 
indeed j beginning to be socialized more ^d drawn into relationships 
with their mother. For exajnple, four-year old girls show an 
especially large drop in Saturday morning TV-viewingi while four-year 
old boys are showin| m relative increa3e in ajnount of time spent 
viewing at that hour. Inquiry from parents suggests that mothers 
ftra taking girls along on shopping excursions leaving boys behind 
to witoh TV, in geneiral, we may be, again , picking up part of a 
ehsnge in the orientattion of the girls tov^ajrd a more clearly 
identifiable maternal identification around age five. For some 
reason^ this seems to be reflected also in the change of language 
usage and In the spoijitaneity of nursery school play. 



In looking at television effects across the four probes, we 
eannot avoid consideration C5f seasonal variation- It is very ( 
^<ttl@ar t4tat tha lowast TV-^vleMring for our sarpple cajTBduring the V 
April probe when the chlldrm w^re inuch more likely to be outside\ 
pJsHying, Unfortunately, study design did not permit sampling of 
k Sufficient range of seasons to balance off this drainatic effect. 
Still another accidental factor must be taken into account* l^ile 
kXi. gineral wi see art overall 4rop in television from the initially 
high levels (perhaps as a ciphsequence of some experimental influence on 
th0 parents) { the bli^sard of Februa^ 1978 shut down schools and 
k^pt children indoors to a' gl^eater extent than even was the case 
in the previous February* Keeping that in mind, the relative 
imp in viewing against that initially high level at the beginning 
0f DUX study may suggest that some possible experimental effect 
indeed operating. 

Table also presents th^ data on type of prograiiiming Watched 
by the children during/the year. It is evident that for boys, if 
ftjayth in g, . there is an increa^a with respect to Cartoons in the 
|p#i:*<:entage of boys watching these within each age group over the 
y^^V and across age groups so that it is clear that as boys get 
•old^T in the period , between three and five they spend an increasing 
ro^piunt of time watching television cartoons. With respect to 
^ClhSldren'i TV shows, the results do not reflect any great increase 

function of age. For |irlS| there is also a more modest increase 

television cartoon viewing and no really special effects with 
3f'^§pect to children's shows. Boys show an initially very high level 

iv^at'ching programs like S'^^ame St reet and Mr. Rogers at both three- 
m4 four-year old levels. T?tere is i^trend towards a decrease in the 
wiitehing of these shows by the older boys, however. For girls, there 

a high rate of watching Mch shows for the three-year olds, but 
^ fairly steady drop for th# girls^ although the girls in 
|waral tend to watch educational television more than the boys. 

Miile tha children du not 3pend a large number of hours wato^iing 
thi^ Aetlon= Detective shows during the week, it 4s clear that a majority 
of them rfo watch such shows, ajnd that there are no really sizable 
tQ^Wges for the boys m tha pattern of such viewing. Girls do show 
^ distinct decline in the watching of these more violent TV shows 
Uttfm age three to age four or from age four to age five. With , 
3r#!^p#ct to viewing trends^ again the four-year old girls show a 
d#<£tllne in the amount of time spent watching TV with parents or other 
fll^jmSts compared to the threa-year olds while the change for boys does 
Ti0t reflect such a pattern clearly. Boys do show an increase with 
w^tdhing with siblings whiJ© girls show a decline in tJiis respect. 
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In genaral, the developmental trends wit-h respect , to television- 
viewing mr^ somewhat masked by jnajor seasonal variations with 
^indieations that children are more likely outside playing during AprAl 
and October and show the least viewing at those times. Nevertheless, 
our subjects, who at the end of the year have reached the ages of 
four or five are averaging four hours a day of viewing and this is 
approximately what the average is for older children according to 
earlier statistical reports. It seems clear that the television « 
habit as suggested above has been well established for these chTldren , 
A Surprising amount of tTieir waking day Is spent in TV-vi ewing • 

I The Dimensions of Spontaneous Play in Pre-Sch5olers 



A major objective of this investigation was to examine the 
characteristics of ongoing play in three^ and foi^-year old children. 
^ There has bean surprisijigiy little systematic research particularly 
over any extended period of time which has looked at the natural 
occurring play behavior of young children. Our intention was to use 
this Set of behavior as the ba^ic^ medipn for evaluating evidonce of 
the influence of television upon 'the deVeloping child. In doing sOp 
it was especially necessary to devise a set of definitionk of 
categories of behavior which could be extracted from the flow of 
behavior and used for further quantit active analysis. As indicated 
above we placed our emphasis on relatively observable behavior including 
imaginativeness as an index of the child's capacity for generating 
transfonnational sequences - that is introducing elements into a 
situation that were not imniediately given by the physical environment. 
M Mteniiva discussion of the presumed value of imaginative play 
for child dovelopnient has been presented elsewhere (J. Singer S 
D, Singer, 1976/ J, Singer, 1977). 

We are also interested in the social interaction patterns of 
the child as manifest either in antisocial behavior such as aggression 
or in sharing and what have been called prosocial behaviors such as 
cooperatiDn with adults arid with peers. In addition, we sought to ' 
evaluate the affective or emotional state of the child. There is an 
increasing body of research which suggests that human beings possess 
a limited but relatively differentiated set of specific emotions 
which are themselves closely related to the information processing 
tasks which confront the person (Izard, 1977s Tomkins, 1962, 19bo, 
J* Singeri 1973), This study is one of the first to look at the 
^patteniing of emotions during the children's spontaneous play and 
to see whether these emotions relate in any systematic way either to 
the dimensions of Imaginativeness or also to the pattern of home 
telavision-viewing. " 
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linagin'ativeness of Play ^ ' 

In the present study there were tv^'o general methods for obtaining 
information about the imaginative capacities or manifes^atioTis in 
these three- and four^year olds. One approach involved direct 
intarviews with the children about their earlier patterns of play 
behavior and also about whether or not they had imag^ative companions 
TTiis approach also included the use of a set of inkblots that in the 
past have shown relationships to overt imaginative behavior in 
children. A third technique within this category involved questioning 
of the parents about the presenpe or abasence in their children of 
ifflaginary playmates, such fantasy play was viewed as an indication 
that the child -at ho^e is making responses either to thin air or to 
inanimate objects. The transforniation of .the^e objects by means of 
imagai:/ into conipanions or sources of interaction at a playful level 
suggest a potential for other forms of spontaneous imaginative gplay,. 
These methods sought to obtaih evidence that the child at honieA 
again wider natural circuJiistancGs , was showing signs of developi^^ 
inner life, capacity for pretending or for the use of imagery* 

The second major approach to studying the imaginative dimension 
was to loojc at the ongoing play behavior of the children and score 
this behavior for eviden.ce that the child vas introducing pretend or 
make-believe domponents into the play, changing its own role or that 
of its companions , pretending to be in different places or time 
pferiods J ate . 

The first rrogress Report indicated that measures derived frofn 
direct inquiry, or the inkblo^ts iiad yielded.only modest to negligible 
evidence that such supports related to the fpontaneous overt imagina- 
tion of the ciiildren. There were indications that girls were more 
likely to report imaginritive play at home than did boySj while in 
the overt behavior of the boys, there was clearly more indication 
of spontaneous imaginative play than for the girls. 

Subsequent to the a/iaiyses pf the first Progress Report, we 
have carried out more extensive work on the parent questionnaire 
data concerning the play patterns at home of the children as manifiested 
in their use of imaginary playrugtes. This data along with the child's 
own report of imaginary piaymatds turns out to be among the mt^tj 
significant indicato^rs of our study. A speciftc report on the results 
obtained with imaginary playmates which was reported at a professional 
maeting, is appanded (Caldeira, Singer I Singer, 1978). 

r 
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Imaginary PAayinates and Overt Behavior of . Language pevelopment in , the 
Pre-Schoolcr ^ 

In response to a .questionnaire mailed to parents Csae Appendix 
for sample questionnaire) 'it was possible to develop a number of, 
measures 'concerning the nature and pattern of imaginary companions 
in our three- and four ^year old children. Fifty-five percent of the 
pir^ots reported that their children had imaginary companions. In 
resij^se to direct inquiry of the. children themselves, 6Sft had^v 
' indidated that they had some form, of imaginary playmate. This 
aiscrepancy is in the expected direction since presumably parents 
would not be privy to all of the possibilities of children having 
private fantasy companions , 

Analyses of imaginary playmates were carried out in the sample 
separately by sexes. Wliile girls tended to show a slight pre- 

~ dominance of' frequency of imaginary playmates over the boys, 

differences were more to be found not in the frequency alone, but 
in pattern of playmate. Thus, while boys almost invariably chose 
male imaginary playmates, girls were more likely to choose both , 
male and •femaltei imagin-ary playmates. There are indications' of 
considerable television influence in the list of such pldymates..; 
Girls were aikely to choose male super-heroes such as Superman or 
Bionic Man 4long with their preference for female super-heroes such 
as Wonder l^omah or Bionic Woman as imaginaiV playmates. Boys, 
" however, almost exclusively limited themselves to thli male fantasy 

characters. This finding of a movement by girls in the direction 
' *bf both male and female activities, while the boys remain inflexibly, 
"masculine" in their orientation even at such an early age, is 
consistent with many earlier findings on changes in choices of play 
things. Our results again indicate the relative Inflexibility of 
the boys, perhaps a reflection of the persistence of "macho" or 

r fears of "sissy" identification in boys as young as this. 

Children without siblings, as might be expected, show 
significantly more- imaginary playmates CChi Square (1) 7166, ■ 
p<.01). the result is even more striking in the case of girls, . 
In general, children whose parents reported them as having more 
imaginary playmates at home also showed more imaginativeness in their 
spontaneous play, more positive emotionality during this play ar.^ ■ 
somewhat more cooperative behavioi^ with adults in the nursery school 
setting. Children who had , imaginary playmates at home were also 
BMCh more likely to show more extended language usage during^ ., 
Spontaneous play. They also turned out to be watching significantly 
i«ss-^elevision. This result is one of the few indicatiolis we 



had of evidence supporting the more general hypothesis *of this 
rasoarch which had pronosad that a more develppej Imaginativeness 
in %he pre-schopl child\ would lead to less resort to watching 
television, \ / 

this imaginary placate variable is particularly important J 
when we look at" the multiple regression imalyses for the behavioral " 
.variables. Again and again , ^the evidence from the child's home 
behavior that he or she is Involved .with imaginary playmates turns 
out to be one of the best predictots ojf the specific overt behavioral 
pattern observed in the children's, play at the nurspry school. For 
exartple, of a group of variables^ predicting whether or not boys will 
show spontaneous imagination in play, the indications of imaginary 
companion is one of the major predictors. TTiis is also true in the 
case of the predictiqns of whether or not children will, show positive 
emotions such as smiling and laughing during spontaneous play, (These 
data are tiased on cumulative scores over the years' 'time for the 
childrer^ . Thus , we are talking of a child 's year long average of 
behavior in school as predicted by a repbrt of spontaneous imaginative 
play provided by the parent at least six months to a year beforehand) . 
■ - ' ^- ■ ■ < • / ^ 

A similar result emerges for the degree of concentration shown 
by the child during ^ play . Of only four ^variables tha^ predict the 
occurrence of Aggression in overt behavior, two of these are imaglna- ' 
tiv^ predisposition measures in boys - the fiumber of imaginary 
companions reported which is negatively associated with Overt 
Aggression and the number of humaA movement responses to the Barron 
Inkblots ■(presumabay a measure, also, of .imaginative ipredisposition) 
also negatively . related to Aggression. , 

in other words, these data support (fOr the boys) findings 
already indicated with older chiidren (Singer, il973) conQerning a 
potential inverse relationship between indices of private imaginative- 
ness in children and the likelihood of overt aggression behavior* 
Tlitf number of imaginary companions reported turns out to be a strong 
predictor of the.amount of social interaction a\child will show 
and also the extent to which the tohild shows cooperativeness with 
adults. The Imaginary Companion variable also is negatively associated 
with the likelihood tlvat the child'will show sadness during play, i 
indications of fatigue or sluggish behavior as .well, and it is ' 
positively linked in the predictions of the child's liveliness and 

indications of elation. ^ 

. . . . " - . ■ *^ • ■ ■ 

Although the remits are slightly different in the case of girls, 
essentially a similar pattern emerges.. The number of imaginary 
compajiions at home links to Cooperativeness with Peers and with Adults 
Md is negatively associated with the prediction of Overt Aggression 
behavior. ' ' ' 



In suranary, our, data indicate that three- and four^year old 
• ehlldren who^ according to parental report, are playing with 
imaginary cpmpanionsj turn out in their overt observable behavior 
during nursery jchool ^to be nwre iniaglnative on the whole^ more 
inelined to be cooperative, to show more ganerally positive emo- 
tionality, and also are less likely to evince aggressive behavior 
or negative emotions sucli as sadness, Thmy also seem more IJkely 
to be using more words and to be less likely to be extensive 
watchers of televisipn. These findings do* support the original 
hypothesis of this investigation. 

Imaginativeness of Play in th# Nursery School Setting 

As indicated above, the likelihood that a child would be ^ 
scored as shbwin^ imaginative play turned out to be onfe of the most 
consistent of behavioral variables. In other words, the cliild who 
by three or four years of age is showing spontaneous play that 
includes introduction of make-believe elements, is likely to continue 
to show such behavior over the years* time. Thus, a tendency ' 
towards make-believe as a part of a play pattexTi has already been 
established in quite a number of children by the third year of ; 
life. Tlie' tendency to play imaginatively is also closely linked 
with ratings by observers of more positive emotionality, and indica- 
tions of joy in the child. The correlation between Imaginative 
Play and Positive Affect over the years' time in boys is ,666 
an^ :for girls it is .522. The correlatioa between Imaginativeness 
of Play and indications of persistence or Concentration are ,393 
for boys and .417 for girls. If we keep in mind that Concentration 
is .one of the least reliable of our variables, this level of cor- 
relation, is even more impressive. Children who reflect imaginativeness 
of play also turn out to be more likely to interact with peers and to 
share with^peers. Correlations j again, are quite high and significant. 
The same pattern shows up for the emotiohkl variables with Imaginative- 
ness of Play negatively related to evidinces of Fearfulness and, 
Sadnes3 or Fatigue and positively related to measures of Liveliness 
or Elation, c Children who play more imaginatively are also more 
inelined to use mora words, to make more direct utterance^, and to ^ 
show a higher Me^ Length of UtteraJice. They are more likely to 
use more complex graptiatical constructions such as Predicate 

Nominatives and to make more use of Future Verbs ,\ ^ 

- . ■ f * 

It night be argued that the correlation of Imaginative Play 
ond Positive Emotion might simply be a function of the fact that 
ehildren who speak a greitt deal will evoke more positive ratings 
ftom observers and also that the score of Imagination depends to 



some extent on the use of language, thus, it could b© argued that 
the ralationship of Imagination to other variables may be part of 
a general verbal jaxpresiiveness * As it happensi when we correlate 
Imaginationj and Affect, partialing out the correlatioh between 
each of the^e variables and the number of wordi spoken i the 
correlation of ,'67 between Imagination and Affect drops only to 
^S3j Cp< ,001). miui, the effect of eliminating the Impact of the 
verbal productivity does not make a re'ally major difference in 
the occurrence pf a positive^ correlation between Imagination and 

Positive Affects - \ ■ 

• ^, . -J 

Mother issue that might be raised is the extanr to which IQ 
may^be a controlling variable and that imaginativeness an4 verbal 
expressiveness may be both reflections of the general intelligence , 
of the child* The correlation* between imaginativeness iid number 
of words spoken during a ten minute play period ^averaged across 
the entire year for boys is *64, When the effect of IQ is partialed 
out, we still obtain a highly significant cprrelation of .63. In 
the case of girls, the oorrelation between Imaginativeness of Play 
and number of words used is ,64 and with IQ partialed out, is. still 
an impressive ,S9, - ^ 

Of interest, also, is the fact that Imaginativeness of Play 
is also^ associated with son^jewhat more complex language usage such 
as the use of foa^s such as the predicate nominative, the beginning 
of metaphoric language use/ and also the use of future verbs as* 
parts of Speech in the ciiildren's language. It might be argued 
^again that in. order to rate Imaginativeness of Play we must count 
to some, extent on the occurrence ot certain parts of speech to 
help us understand ivhat the children are doing. The fact remains 
that in our data we find evidence that Imaginativeness of Play during 
one probe period can predict the likely occurrence of Future Verbs 
in the next probe period. . ^ 

■ ■ ■ ■ ^ " ■■ ■ ■ 

What seems more likely to be active here is not a single causfs- 
affect relationship j but a complex feedback process in which the / 
diild In the effort to express imaginative possibilities as parr 
of a game, draws on available knowledge of new foims and word 
structures. In sq/cloing, he or she is further practising the use 
of these forms so fthat the ultimate propensity for vocabula^ 
differentiation is heightened. > ^ 

Figure 5. presents the results of a wrrelational analysis across 
the four probe periods of the study representinj the relationships 
between ibserv^d imagination in the nursery school and the nuitoer 
of words children actually used during these ten minute play periods. 
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Figure 2. Diagram of Sequential , Simultaneous , and CrQsa-lag# Cbrrelaciona 
Across the Four Observation Periods for Observed Imagination and 
Nuni^er of Wgrds Used in Play Speech. 
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Til© diagontlB of this diagram indicate the correlation betv^aen 
©bserved Imagination at Probe 1 and Number ot Words used at probe 2 
or the Number of Words used at Probe 1 and the soore for 
Imaginativeness of Play at Probe 2* We would expect that if thb 
number of words was invariably the **causal" factor, the diagonal X 
froin Words 1 to Imagination 2 ihould consistently be higher for 
ail three comparison thari the correlation from Imagination 1 to 
Words 2, etc. Actually, the data are mixed in this respect. The 
correlations of Words* and Words^wlth Imagination^^ and 
Imaginatlonj tendltb Be higher. bOt not appreciably so than the 
reverse correlation. For the fourth Probe, Imagination^ correlatep 
much higher with Words than the reverse. These data would suggest 
the much more liK^ly possibility that we are dealing with what 
Pervin 0^77) wouM term a transactional effect. 

Another hyiio^nqses of this study initially was that children 
more likely to play imaginatively would also be less likely to 
be interested in television or to reflect some of the more noxious 
influences of that medium in their play* Data hire are tiot especially 
interesting* In general , Imaginativeness of Play in the nursery 
shows relatively little relationship to the patterri pr frequency 
of television-viewing, * Tliere is some jrelati^onship between degree 
of Concentration on TV shown by boys at j^me and their Imaginativeness 
of play, but if anythin&^K that relationship is reversed for girls, 
to the whole^ we see litt|# tie between the ongoing Imaginativeness 
of Play and TQlevision-viewing frequency or the eontent of the . 
showi watched. If we looka little closer at the predictions from - 
a multiple regression analysiSi we do find that qhildren who* watch 
the Commercial TeleH^ision shows oriented to children or who witch 
the Adult Family, noh^vio lent drama are more' likely to be imaginative 
while those watching thW more '"hyped-up** Variety or Game shows are 
less^ likely to be imaginative. The imaginati'^e children are, 
however, also more likeiy to be 'Cartoon watchers* In the oaSe of - 
girls, th^te is contribution to the multiple* re^vession prediction 
of Imagfinativeriess of Play made by watching of situation-comedy 
and a negative relationship is found between Weekend Televiiion- 
Watching and Imaginativeness of Play, In genera^, therefore., the 
best we can say is that children who play imaginatively are -some- - 
what more likely to be watching what might be termed the more 
*»benign** programming/ family dramas' like The Walto ns, situation 
comediei like Happy Days or I Love Lucy or The O dd Couple > commer- 
dial TV children's shows as Capt ain Kangaroo and do not appear %s 
be. especially watchers of ' the more active "hyped-up" shows such as 
The Gong S how or the violent. detective shows. These results are, 
howeyef, not tremendously impressive by any means ^ and the 
hypothesised inverse link between imaginativeness^ television- 
viewing pattems gmd aggression cannot really be supported from 
our data based on ongoing play. \ 
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^ T?ia Playfulhasi Dlinenslo^^ A Factor Analytic Result . 

Factor^dlysps were catrlod put (separately by saxes) for each 
' probe. pa^riod' to ascertain particular major diTnensions which could 
dtscriba the basic data of this ^jtudy, the pradispositional variables 
such as Age ^ IQV SES, Ethnicity , Imaginative Predisposition measures, 
the Observed Behavioral variablasi the patterns of Language Usage 
and the Television Frequency/ Intensity and Program Content pattern. 
^ Important cauti^^i in factor analyses of this kind is the fact 
that since data have been collected by very different meanSi 
e.g, parent questionnaires for imaginative companion data, direct 
testing of the child for IQ or inkblot rosponses, observation of 
the child during play for Imaginlitiveness or' Positive Affective, 
etc* and recording by parents over a two week; period of time four 
different times during the year of dally TV-viewirtg by the child,, 
we run the risk that the method of data cillectipn may be a major 
deterininant of how variables cluster together. As can be seen, 
however, from the factqrs' in Table 7 the occurrence of instrumental 
determinants does not eliininate meaningful clustering on the same 
factor of variables in which data h%$ been collected by quite 
different methods, thus, while one of the three factors which 
emerges is clearly a language factor, specific categories of 
language also load with the behavioral variables and similarly 
specific behavioral 'Variables load on the 'factor which is dominated 
by the^ television variables. 

Tlie factor analysis presented here is a three factdr solution 
which for girls accounts for approximateiy 37% of the variance in' 
the sample^ while for the boys it accounts for almost 39% of the 
variance. The three major factas are relatively easily labeled. 
' TTie first with its highest loadings for Interaction with Peers, 
Positive Affect, Imaginativeness of Play and Liveliness and Elation 
asSwell as with high loadings for Number of Words Employed and 
Nimber of Utterances by the child clearly' represents a general 
expreifcive Playfulness factor. It is vary much like that obtained 
in earlier ^search by tiebeiTnEpi (1977) using quite different 
ffleasuresrj^t is almost Identical with the factor reported with a 
group of ^iddre-class Soi^h Xfrican white children by *Shmukler (1977) 
tB^loying th| same behavioral ratings and observational procedures 
employed in the present study, . \ 

A second factor with which wa will deal in greater detail 
below, contains its highest loadings on Frequency of Television 
variables, and, of cdurse, for the types of television shows 
watched. It also has sizable loadings on Overt Aggreifsive behavior 
and on the emotions of Mger as Mfill as jcertain language variables. 
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A third factor is fr-^re clearly a Laftgunga InBtrurnontal factox^ 
excapc that It does not gliow quite the hlph loadings for sotpe of tae 
'more advanced language variables that also show up on Factor !• 

' EKmnlnlng Factor. 1, we see a very clear Indication that a high 
scorer on variables of this factor both for boys and for girls would 
be characterized as a kind of hnppy ^l^Hd who ia likely to be 
playing a make-believe game, is probauly smiling or laughing, shov/s 
intense interest, cooperates in^ play with other children and 
rarely shows si^s^of fear, fatigue or sadnessi In the case of 
bbySj there are also sotne Indications of an association between 
these .behavioral indices and the evidence from interviews witn 
. child or parent of Imagination roeasurad by the imaginary * 
. cotDpanion questionnaire, ti\h imagination interview with the child, 
and the .'Barron Inkblot scores. It is also noteworthy that tiitf^ 
intensity with which the child stays with the program once it 
starts to watch it, also loads gi^ably on this factor for boys, ' 
The factor seems to be picking up a pattern of consistendy botn 
at homm and in the play situation of imaginativeness and of a 
generally positive orientntion* Age load^ on this factor 
suggesting ^that we^sea t:ils patterning more etril;ingly amongst 
older children, IQ also loads, modestly on it. For girls^ thp 
carryover of imagination from the home situation to.^ spontaneous 
play In tiie scnool setting is riot in evidence on this factor, and it 
■may well be thit girls because of their demonstrably hlgner verbal 
capacity may have moved mora rapidly ^ow.nrds .the Internalization of 
some of their imaginativa akillg and are les^ likely to represent 
this directly in spontaneous play or in overt verbaliEatio'n, 

*^ , This Playfulness factor appears in the factor analyses of each 
of the 4 probes a^ well as In the sunanary factor analyses presented 
here seems tocall for more intensive exploration and future studies 
of children. We seem to be finding evidence of a patteiri of a 
kind of. "happy playful'" child tnat Is already clearly in evidence by 
the ages of three and four and that Includes a strong component of 
imagery and fantasy as well as strong elemii^nt of siiaring and 
helpfulness or other prosocial baiiaviars, 
' m ' ' ^ ' 

Some might argUB that this factor might represent some type of 
"halo" effect in the way observirs react to- the children, rnls " 
position seems hard to support because the definition of the ^ 
variables clearly separate out in their presentation the possibility 
that ciiildren can be playing Imaginatively aj^l alone using some toy 
cars or bloclws , using onomatopeia and other indications of fantasy^ 
and yet hot be interacting particularly with peers or showing much 
tn the way of actual positive emotionality other than perhaps the 



coAcentration ovgr a period of tiind. reiults rather appear to 

suggest that we are dealing with the genuine cluitering of intrinsic 
vafiables that have already evolved and have beconie relatively 
crystallized by the third year of life. Of interest, also, are 
;tha particular- patterns of language associated wi^h this kind of 
play - not only the shear produetivity of verbalisation, But also 
the use of Predicate Nominatives or Future Verbs • In the case of 
the girls, we sere, alio, a negative roading for number of pronouns 
uses such as **I want this^* or ^That's mine*' which might be linked 
to mdre primitive self-ofiented patterns of communication* ; 

In general, the results of the factor analyses strongly 
support a majbr initial hypothesis o| the study. It had bean , ; 
argued that imaginativeness of play in children would be associated 
with more 'constructive and enjoyable beliavior, TTie finding herf - 
'replicates previous work which dealt with a more limited range 
.of variables and limited samples, based on data dravfn from only a 
single croBs-septi,onal view of children's behavior. Here we are, 
after all,, dealing with the cumulative results of a year's ob- 
servation of these childreJi, Also keep in mind that an in.terveritibn 
study has been imderHay during this period and it was intended to 
modify imaginative play patters. Clearlyr if it did, it has not 
changed the .overall factor structure*^ The similarity of these 
data to, not ohly earlier findings by the principal investigators 
(J. Sinfier G D. Singer,; 1976 , Tower, Singer, Singer S Biggs, 19773 , 
but to quite independent research using similar instruments by 
Shmukler C19^^3 and to a study with kindergarten children using 
very different instruments By Lieberman (1977) i suggests that we 
are dealing with a major, dimension of eurly childhood experience 
and behavior. Future research might Want to look at ohildren who 
obtained particularly high or particularly low factor scores on 
this Happy, Imaginative Playfulness dimension to" see if we cm 
pin down more precisely earlier childhood origins of such an 
orientation, and also to look ahead towards later implications of 
this pattern in the school years* Chapters by Singer (1978) and 
Tower and Singer (1978) ,have explored some of the broader theoretical 
and research implications of the association between positive affec- 
tive experience and imaginativeness in the spontaneous play of 
pre-schoolers, ■ ^ 
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r Television-Viewing and AggroBsion 

A BQajpr finding which emerged in tha first Pragress Report was ' 
the consistent association between aggressive behavior and the 
frequency and patterning of the cnildren's television-viewing. iVith 
, the data now accumulated over a full year, the indications are that 
this finding was, indeed, a robust one* Inspection of Factor 2 of 
the factor analysis, yields a clear factor with highest loaLdings , 
for Weekday and Weekend and Weekly _^?ffr^sion, the other telisvlsion 
variables such as Situatipn-Comedies, Variety and Game shows and 
Action-Detective Cvi^le^t] shows also loading high, . l^iat is 
especially striking is the extremely high loading of Aggression 
(.603) on thi§ factor.. Also loading of course ar^ at J east for 
the girls I a moderately negative association with I Q and a positive 
relationship' to socioeconomic status. Language variables that load 
on this factor include the use of Onomatopeia and. the use of 
iD^arative Sentences, For boys, we seeVon this factor the same high 
loading for Aggression (.553) , a negative loading for Cooperation ^ 
with Adults (-,334) , a positive loading for Anger, (.525), as well 
as indications of positive loadings for SES (indicating that lower 
SES classes arq more likely tos^ show both the high TV-Viewlijg and 
aggression) and a score of ethnicity (indicating that Hispanic or ? 
Black subjects are more likoly to show higK TV-viewing and overt 
aggression in this, sample) , » 

These data seem extremely import^t* They represent essentially, 
the first data we have foir children *as young as three and four who 
have been followed o^er a pertod of time and who show the link between 
frequency of te^levision-vlewing and actual overt aggressive behavior 
in. the cokrse of nurseiy school activities* The findings reported 
In the -Surgeon General fcommittee's report were base<r essentially 
Oh responses of children to relatively short exposures to television 
md no sampling over extended time was employed. In the present 
study, we have, in effect* watchid these children over a year's time. 

Another way of looking at some of the major linkages between 
television-viewing and aggression in dur sanple i$ to divide the 
males into those who are High Low in Aggression, and then to 
examine the pattern of differencis on behavioral variables and ether 
variables of the study. Similarly, we can divide the subjects 
from their means into those who are High and Low in Weekly Televdsion- 
viawing and look at the way the other variables fall out. Table S 



Indicataa that for males those Jiigh in Aggression also show 
significantly less ability to Concentrate dMring play, less 
Cooperation with their Peers during play, more evidence of the 
amotioiis of Fear or i^ger and Sadness during play* With respect 
to parents' ratings of their home viewing patterns , these iame 
children also show significantly more watching of Weekday Televiiion, 
Weekly Television and they also reveal less persistence (Intensity) 
in how they watch television than do their less aggreisive peers, 

6{ the types of shows watched, thes? groups differ significantly 
only in three categories, thie watching of ^Cartoons, watching of 
Situation -Comedies and the watching of Action-Detective or more 
violent shows. There are alsoi it should be noted, intelligence 
differences between the two groups with the more aggressive children 
yielding significantly lower IQs on the average than the less 
aggresiive children, although in both caieSp the IQs are well above 
average, Tliere is also a trend for; the more aggressive boys to 
show significantly f^wer Rbrschaqh Human Flovement fesponses to the 
. inkblot tests, a result that for these three-and four-year, olds is 
surprisingly con^arable to a large number of studies with oldqr 
children and adults that indicate the inverse relationship between 
aggression and production of these Human Movemen% to inkblots 
(Singer 6 3rown, 197J3 , V 

For giTls, who in general showed far less aggression than did 
the boys, we find a similar pattern of differences between the High 
and Low Aggressives, Tlie High Aggressives show significantly 
more Anger than the Low Aggressives, They also ^re watching more 
TV during the Weekdays as well as Weekends and, of, course, rnore^' 
total Sleekly television than the Low Aggressive girls. With respect 
to type of programming watched, the High Aggressive girls are 
especially watching more Cartoons, more Situation-Comedias , more 
of the Variety and Giuiie shows with their hyperactive activity, 
in general more of the -Action-Detective shows. Almost everiS^ category 
reflects the difference between these groups. Again, we find that, . 
tlie more aggressive girls come from lower socioeconomic status 
groups within our sample* 

If we next look at the differences between those subjects who 
are High Television-viewers versus those who are Low television- 
viewers we find, for thtf boys, that the High-viewers Ire somewhat 
®ore likely to show more imaginative play, are highly . significantly 
more Aggtessives significantly more Angry or Annoyed, With respect 
to TV-viewing, High TV-viewing goes along as , might be expected with 
all of the various categories. The IQ difference is present again 
'with the Low-viewers being significantly brighter than the High- 
viewers, although again both groups fall into a well above-average 
category. Again, the socioeconomic class difference emerges and 



also interestlnglyp we find evidenca that those children who report 
Low Toievisibn-viewing are also more likely to report a number.^f3 
Imag inary companiorts . For glrls^ Low Tfelfvisiori^vlewers are 
significantly less Aggrossive than Jligh viewers, and they are ' 
also l^ely to be somewhat older and of a higher iocioeeonomic 
ftatust So far* the results^ while clearly indicating a conhectldn 
batwean TV-viewing and aggressionp might well also simply be 
reflecting the fact that children from lower 5Pcioeconomic status 
are also more likely, on the one hand^^ to be allowed to watch a 
good deal of television of all kindsj and also are more likely to 
be ©xposed to and model viDlence from familiesv siblings or 
peers* Are there Ways of pinning down the relationship of aggression 
more directly to the television-viewing patteins? 

• /' < -- . ' 

If one looks at the factor analysis, it is c lea* that socio- 
ecqnomic statup &nd to a lesser extent ethnicity, fnay be implicated 
In the factor linking aggression and TV-viewing* The cultural 
background variables seem to show lower general loading than 'do the 

linkage of television and overt aggression to aach othi^r, 

■ . ■ & 

Wjp cirt> ap|iroach this quastion even more effectively by looking 
at what 6dmbiriations of.^ariab lis best predict the likelihood that 
a child will show Overt Aggressive behavior during play. In earlier 
probes, the data consistfntly indicated that the best predictors of ' 
Overt Agg^es^ion were likely to be the television frtequency variables 
or the watching of specific program categories such as the violent 
©r Action-Detective shows / \fy will now look at the data accumulated 
across the four probe periods over the year. 

For boys, it is possible to generate only four variables that 
acctBiiulate to yield a multiple correlation of -SM, significajit 
at .001 and accounting for 35-^ of the variance in the grouping 
of variables employed. Of these fou*, f he first and strongest* is 
the viewing of Aption-Detectlve shows This is fpliowed by the 
watching of News broadcasts, and we then also get negative relation^ 
ships for imaginary companions aJi4,the Barron Inkblo't responses, 
as suggested already. Thus, despjft^ the possibility that variables 
like Age and IQ might be important, it turns out that the best 
predictors of Overt ^Aggression are specific types of programming 
and especially tlie more violent action detective showi. 

If we look at thm likelihood that the child will show a good 
daal of Anger during spohtaneous play, we also find that the only 
two variables contributing significantly to the multiple correlation 

■ M ^ 



of *S8, account, for .339% of the varianca, Cp<.opl) are watching 
of News and Actlo^i shows, . ' 

For girls, the initial results we a little less tlearcut for 
this analysis with the heavy watching of Situation-ComidieSi Sports 
and Gartoons being particularly linked to o/ert AgigressiDn with a \ 
negative linkage for the watching of the less violent Adult /^mily 
dramas like The Walton s, Again, the Irtiaginary CompMion index is 
negative ly related to Jvert Aggression. For glrlSi again we see 
thh Actiori-Oetective shows and Cartoons negatively linked to 
ri^tings of Positive Affect during play* while the watching of ^ • 
shows like Sesame Street arid Mr. Rogers are positive predictors 
of enjopaent during. play* 

Of the analyses that were carried out for prosocial behavior, 
such as Cooperation with Adults, we find for boys, that the 
wdtchlng of Sports or News, broadcasts are negatively linked as 
predictors of Cooperation and the^ watching' of the Educational 
TV shows like Mr. Rogers or Sesanie Street are more positively 
linked/ Again, the Imaginary Companion variables come iato play . 
here. For girls^ in general j tha trend is similar although not 
as clearcut. For example-/in Interaction with Adults, watching 
the Educational television shows or Itfss Weekly TV turn out to be 
the better predictors of Adult Interaction. For Peer Cooperation, 
we see negative predictions for Action shows and Sports watching 
among other TV variables. Increasing our N by including boys and 
girls,, we find that Weekend TV watching and the watching of Action 
television shows are ^ongst the best predictors of Aggression. 

It might still be argued that despite these findings , , the 
linkage of aggression gj^d television-viewing may simply reflect a 
general social class factor since, much survey research points out 
that persons of lower, spcioecbnomic status tend 'to be far mora 
frequent viewfers and watch somewhat more of the Action-Detective, 
shows and also art somewhat Biore likely to be Overtly Aggressive 
in their behavior. Most of those data^ of course, come from older 
age samples. For our three-year and four-year old boys, thf 
overall correlation, between watching Action-Detective shows ^d 
the occurrence of Overt Aggressive behavior is .43» If w6 partial 
out the correlation between each of these variables and Socio- 
econctoic Status, we are left with a significmit positlvi correlation 
of .38 between Overt Aggression and the watching of Action shows. 



If w© look at the relationship between Agglfesslon and WeeHly Television- 
viewing, the correlation is. .32, If we partial out the corralation 
^£ aach of these variables with SES, we»are still left with a 
iignificant pa«lal correlation of ,31. ITius, it seems ^unlikely that 
fiES dan be viewed as ^a primary dctermihing*^ factor in the association 
we are obtainingi ^ ^ 

For girls, the remits are^ somewhat less clearcut, although 
much in the same direction* Tlie correlation between Aggression and 
Actlon-Dotective shows -is .34. With the correlation between SES 
^nd each of these variables partialed out, we are left -still with ^ 
|i signiftcwt, correlation of .ZG^betwein these variables. For 
the association between Aggression and general Weekly Television- 
viewing, the correlation is ,47, Partialing out SES, we still. 
^bt|Lin a significant r of .38, 

Still another way of approathlng the question of causality Is 
through the use of sequences of correlationB , ^t qoqij argued 
that children who Jjave already developed aggressive tendencies 
pimply are more likely, concommitantly, to develop a diet for more 
jfraquent TV-vitwing and even more specifically, for the watching 
of the Action-Detective or violent shows. Tliis argument is' 
soitiKewhat Jess convincing since we are talking of three- and four- 
year old children. Tney are not as likely as older children to 
have a direct say in what prograinming they will watch. Action- 
Detective shows come on presumably after their normal bedtime. 
Therefore, it' seems much more likely that parental indulgence ' 
permitting the children to watch the action shows may be ^ 
critical here^ and this might lead to the furtfiet>leveJopment of 
aggressive tendencies,^ Figures 3 and 4 represent diagrams indicating ; 
the patterning pf correlations across different time periods indicated 
ttS one and two or one, two, three and four for combinations of 
variables such as Aggression and Weekly TV or Aggression and Action 
shows and presented separately for the boys and gi^ls. 

If Aggression is Influenced by Weekly TV-viewi^g or by the j , 

Matdlftlng of Action shows, then one should expect a ta^ghar correlation 
along the diagonal linking the Action shows; at Time 1 to the 
occurrence of aggression at Time 2, than along the diagonal linking 
Aj^^ssion at Time 1 to the viewing of Action shows at Time 2. \ 
T^^^orrelatlons along ^hese diagonals are close together in mag- 
nitude. We can either dssume that there is no clear causal possibility 
or it remaii\s possible that we are, indeed, dealing with a more comp^:3& 
fi^adbaok circuit, and this might become manifest if we follow the 
pattern over several different probe periods. If we look at the 
diagram for the first two probes, February and April of 1977, the watcKing 
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Figure 3. Diagrp of Sequentlalp Simultaneous i and Cross-lag Corrilatlons Across Probes (Pebi and Apr* ^77 
vgrgus Oct, -77 and Febi '78) by Sex for Observad Aggrissionp Total Hours of Wiikly TV VliwiDgi 
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Figure 4* Diagram of SequanLi^i, Simultaneous, and Cross^lag Correiatlons Across 
the Four Observation Parioda fq^r Observed Aggression, Total Hours of 
Weakly TV Viewing, and Hours of Weekly TV Viewing for Action/Detective 
Shows . 
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data of lorrelations clearly suggest that the correlation for both 
boys arid girls frora weekly television leading to aggression in the 
second probe period is consistently higher for each of the comparisons 
across boys and girls than the correlation between the initial 
evidence of Aggression and later indication of either Weekly viewing 
or watching of Action shows. Tliis pattern does not hold up so 
strongly in the period between the second and third or third and 
fourth probes. For boys^ there is a comparable trend for the cor^ 
ralation between Action shows at Probe 2 and 3 to be higher than 
the correlation between Aggression and Action show^ at Probe 2 and 
3, but. this reverses by the time of the fourth Probe. For girls/ 
the relationship of Weekly TV as a predictor of Aggression from the 
second to the third probe, again, is stronger than the correlation 
between Aggression in the second probe and the likelihood of watching 
a good deal of TV in the third probe. This result does not hold 
up well in the shift from the third to the fourth probt. 

In general, inspection of this figure tends ^ to suggest that at 
least at the beginning of bur study, those children who were 
already watching a good deal of television or a good deal of the 
violent shows would be more likely'' within a few months to become 
more aggressive. The findings over a longer period of time are 
less conclusive in suggesting this causal direction* The- same 
general trend emerges if we combine all subjects and look across 
the four probes. If we combine Probes 1 and 2 and attempt to see 
how well these patterns predict for Probes 3 and 4, thus in effect, 
dividing our four probe periods into two lialves, results for the boys 
indicate relatively little difference in the correiations at the 
diagonals. For girls, with respect to Aggression and Weekly tV, 
a similar result is obtained. The association -of Action shows and 
Overt Aggression, however, does suggest a possible causal link 
with the Action shows yielding almost twice as 4arge a correlation 
with Aggression in the second half of the year then the correlation 
between Aggression in the first half of the year and the watciiing 
of Action shows in the second half of tlie year. 

On the whole, the' data from these somewhat primitive path 
analyses is in a modest way supportive of r^ossibility that the 
watching of the more violent television shows is linked in three- 
and four-year olds to subsequent aggressive behavior. Levels of 
correlation and the patterning are not too dissimilar from' those 
reported in their review of tha general area by Lefkowitz, Eron, 
Walder 4 Huesmann (1977). It also seems even more clear from 
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these data that the argument tnaC children mw are initially ag- 
grassive are more likely to watcli a good deal of aggressive TV 
is largely ruled out by the pactern of correlation* 

In effect j tnen , our examination of taa linkage we find 
between aggressive behavior and frequency or type of television 
wataiied seems to fall './itnin the general group of results that 
suggest that some aspect of tae vlawtng situation ^ its content or^ 
arousal value, may influential ^in fostericift aggressive behavior 
even in children as yuung as tnree or four years of age* Within our 
data, IQ. socioeconomic status and etnnicity as v/ell as the 
possibility that aggression leads to a particular appetite for 
watcaing viol^^nce seam co ue le^s influential factors than the 
shear amo un toft itne eu t wa t c n i ng jrV and particularly Action^ - 
detective snoi,s . 

Family I nterview Study^ 
Home-^Lifc Style, TV -Viewing and Aggression 

Is it possible that certain characteristics of the family^^^fiay 
lead on the one hand , to tae encouragement of aggressive behayior in 
the child (perhaps through imitatioii of parental aggressiveness) and 
dt the same time to the encouragamenc of tne child's watching aggressive 
material on television? In order to examine this question further, we 
have carried out a series of intensive nome interviews with tne mothers 
of children wno nave been identified ovfey the year'i time as represanting 
aKtreraejin =but4i tiieir aiaounts of television vletring and in the degree 
of agg-resslve benavior manifested in the n^ursery school setting* If . 
indeed, there are fairlv clear stylistic differences between families 
which may- botn foster aggression and excessive TV-viewing, then tiiese 
should become appareat once wd get into tne home and have an opportunity 
to explore in greater detail the daily routines of the family ^ the inter^ 
action of fatner and mother in anusehold routine, tae patterns of 
punisnment employed in tne family, tne possible occurrences of life-- 
stress situations in E^ue tiome , etc. 

Forty childreu were idenLitiea wuus^ observational ratings over 
the 4 probe periods consistently retleeted either extreme aggression 
for 0^r sample or a miiJ. mum of aggression and who also differed as 
extremes in t*ie total weekly television-^viewing based oq^ the 4 prop^ 
period logs. To meet our criterion, a cnild must have been above tn# 
group median for aggression in at least 3 of tne 4 probe periods. 
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Wiiaraver possible Ciiose chose children Wiio wera cpnsistently above 
tne group median for all probe periods and also Above or below cne median 
In TV-viewing for the 4 periods* Thus, we emerged finally wirh 4 groups 
of 10 ahildren, 6 boys and 4 girl's in each group, who represented the 
following categories i 

1) Low aggression-low W-viewing ' 

2) ,, Low aggression-=hlgh TV-viewing 
'3) High aggression-low TV-viewing 

4) liigh aggression-high TV-viewing 

Table 8 presents the means for TV-viewing Beparated by sexes and 
then cumulated for groups for thd TV-vieuing and aggression behavior - 
ratings of tiie suDjects in ttifc sample. Inspection of this table 
Indicates tajt on the wliole the groups are well-balanced and repr,e- 
sentatlve of their categories. Tue high aggressive-aigh TV -viewing 
group is periiaps somev^r.at more aggressive in scores =han the low 
TV-vie^ing-^nigh aggressive .group , buti this should be expected in view ^ 
of the consisjeutly positive correlation , between TV-viewing and aggression 
in our sample, i^evertUeluss , trie differences on the TV -viewing dimencion 
between- these -f* roups are quite extensive witii tne nign TV -viev^ers averaging 
on the wholg, more than 50, hours a week of watcning wliile tiie lo\/ viewer^ 
record less than 2 hours a day over the week's time. 

The interview procedure was based on a detailed sciiedule of 
questions which were presanted by tne interviev/er to the mother at the 
home in a oemi-st ructured interview format, i'ollowing the narrative 
report of the mother * the interviewers indicated appropriate ansv;ers 
within the schedule and also where feasible ^ rated characteristics suca 
as the relative disordorliness organtzation of the hbuseholdi t^fe presence 
or absence of books* musical instrunients , guns or weapons, etc. A further 
rating schedule was prepared and ratings carried out by staff who had 
not necessarily themselves carried out the specific interviews but wno 
drew on the narrative accounts of tiie materials presented, Intervievers 
were not familiar ^ on the whole, with tne category from which tlie 
children were drawn, A copy of tne interview scnedule is appended, ^ 

In addition to the interview, a Television Character RecQgnitio n Teat 
vaa also administered to tne cnild in the home, Tliis test consists of 
a 'Series of 4 pictures of persons or cartoon figures drawn from current 
televlaion fare eacn presented on a page, Tlie child was asked to pick out 
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wno ©n the page was "The Tonz' or "Kojak''. Tht format was much like tiiat 
of the Peabody , Picturfe Vocabulary Test, Tie test was run through once 
forwards with one answer pQt page and than repeated with ^^a new 
aaaracter asked for from each pagSt 

The purpose of this test was to ascertain the excent to which parental 
report through logs of TV-viev/ing frequency in tae dhildren were also re ^ 
fleeted by tlie children awareness of characters from television , It was 
anticipated also that even low TV-=viewers would show a wider range of 
eharact'er recognition oecause of broader cultural peer influences, the 
availability of picture cards of TV characters ^ the sale of toys based 
on TV caaracters, etc. The characters showed also lent tnenselves to 
-^separation into the same categories as were used in tiie analysis o^f the 
TV-viewing patterns of the cfiildren. Tnus we can ascertain the extent to 
which children are more prone to recognize certain types of characters, 
e.g* cartoon figures or educational TV figureSj than others might be. 

Results • • ; 

Analysis of variance, were 'carried out for the various categories 
employed in the questioning of tha parents* By looking at the 
patterning of the means across the 4 categories and at the^ systematic 
trends J it is possible to develops at least to some, e^ctent , a picture of 
the special characteristics of the family of children who fall into each 
of the 4 groups. If an innerently aggressive family style is the critical 
factor in influencing the likelihood taat a child will be aggressive in 
the nursery school setting, thfen we should find that aggresBive children, 
irrespective .of amount of TV-yiewing they show, should be coming from 
'families in wnlch there is considerable evidence of intrafamily fighting, 
periiaps physical punishment , evidence of stress, disorganiaation or the 
other signs reported in earlier literature as associated with the occurrence 
of violence in children* Uf course, one must keep in mind that the cuildren 
In this sOTple are ^pt by any reasonable definition, antisopial nor 
pathologically aggressive and tiiatj indeed^ their level of aggression 
relative to tae total possible range of scores is modest even if decidedly 
higher tuan tnat of tne lou aggressive cnildren. If family stvles of 
aggressive behavior are not critical deterrnin^ants of the child *s aggression 
in nursery school, then we should gee more clearly indications of greater 
TV-viewing toierance in the families of high aggressive^high TV-Viewing 
children. 

In general, the statistical analyses of the study suggest* 
if anything , greater commonalities across the 4 types of families than 
differences. V/e do not find evidence of gross differences in the degree 
to which there are signs of disorganized or broken families in our groups, 
nor are there differances in general* in types of pimishmenc, in evidence 
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of family fighting or otner indices of stimulants for aggreastye behavior 
that vary systemacicaliy across our groups. The pattern of systamatic 
differance that does emerge Is focused chiefly on the High Aggressive^Htgh 
TV-viewing families which are chiefly characteriEed by a consldarable 
laxity in 'control of Che television set, on Che part of the parent and 
in a gant^ral family lack of varied outride interests. The following 
family characteristics seem to Identify t^e HlRh Aggression- llign TV 
children i . (wnere signiLicant F-ratios nave emerged across the 4 groups 
tnese will, be indicated by p-values in parentheses) , 

The family aad home settin^g of the child who is characterized as 
high aggressive-hign TV-viewing siiows the following patterns 

It is somawhat more disorganized tlian the btiier families^ it has 
leas toys in evidence around the home than the other families * it shows 
by far the least evidence of books (p<,0007), there ^s less evidence of' 
musical instruments or recordj (f<*05), childrin are allowed to stay up 
later at night and wake up later in the morninq than other childreni 
and, indeed, their fathers are more l;Lkely to wake up later Iti the 
.mmi±tLgJtmtb^mi..u^ Cp<-*.Ql-i..-P-^vQ?l.than the fathers 

in the other groups. Ho&hers ^;ake up time tend to Be earlier for this 
group than for tiie otier* In generals the High Aggressive-High TV-^ 
viewing fanily seems to reflect a somewhat more Gonventionai male-^ female 
relationship with the father showing relatively 4ess interest In huma= 
making activities than the fathers In the other groups. (p<,02). 

Especially striking for the High Television-Uigh Aggresaive child is 
a kind of loosenass of control around the whole television^viewing situa- 
tion. The family is likely to watch television while. they are eating. 
As might bfc expected from the TV logs, the mothers Reports indicate that 
both High Xelevision-vicwing group children spend more time watching 
television botn in the morning and at niRht. The children in the high 
Aggressive- igh IV group are allo^/ed to stay up lateist Cp<.04) are leBS lltcely 
to have a regular bedtime routine (p^-07)^ ari lesS likely to have stories 
told to them at bedtime (p^*02), are less likely to have a calming down 
pariod before going to bed (p^,09), but are more likely to engage in bedtime 
prayer (p^..008). Tne high Aggressive-" igh TV elilld is more likely than the 
other children to be watching television with hiS or her mother (p^,02). 
Striking is the fact that the child from this group^is much more likely to 
be reported by tne parent as controlJin^ the TV set <p^.O07). In keeping with 
the' general pattern of less varied interescs in this family, there is a trend 
for children In tnls group to be more likely spending time i/ith parents going 
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shopping but less likely to be taken to parks or picnics or to museums, 
Children from this group are, however, more likely to go to the movies, 
with their parents. In respect to family sports interests , the father * 
and child genarally snow greater orientation towards team sports that 
involve contact or aggression (although these, results are not statistically 
iipiif leant) . With respect to joint televlsion^viev7ing patterns of 
parents and clilldren in tiie^groupSj as might be expected, both low and 
high aggressive i\±^,\ TV groups show the most viewing, t iere are interesting 
differences that emerge. The high aggressiv&^high TV-viewers are much less 
likely to be watching educational television children'^ shows than are for 
example, tne high aggressive children who watch very little TV* They are 
watching more 5ituation=Cpmedle3 with^ their families (p^,03)t and also more 
Variety and Game Shows tnan the other groups except the low aggress ion --aigh 
TV-^vlewers Cp^,06), Botn of the aggressive groups, high and lov: TV^-vlewers 
alike, are less likely to be watching the Mult^-Family shov/s such as *'Tlie 
Waltons" than are the other two groups* Similarly, and much more 
strikingly, tne nigh aggressive low TV v/atchers as ^ell as the nigh aggressive^- 
nigh TV watchers are botii more fikely to be watching the Action-^Detectiv© 
shows*. Indeed, if one loo is at. the means across the 4 grouj^s, the average 
viewing of Action -Det^tive shows by bota higii aggressive groups is more 
_.=^an_^jyjijiA .W^^ ©f ^thoie shovs by . both low aggressive 

gioup^l It appears that even for those children who are relatively li^ht 
" vlawers of television in our sample, Jbut who at the same time, manifest 
- a high level of aggression in their play, they turn out to be somewhat more 

likely to be watcning tlie Action-Detective shows relative to the other 
' types of shows available* In keeping v/ith the general, somewhat con-- 
ventlonal, masculine patterns of the family style of the high aggressive- 
high TV child, the father is especially likely to be watching Sports on 
television (p^.0n2), and least likely of the various groups to be watching 
the News- (p^ .12) , > ■^ Y 

As tflight be expected, there is greater evidence of argument between 
childrert iti the familv for 'the both hiph aggressive groups with tne higa 
aggressive--hig!i TV group snowing clearl:' the largest score in this reiiard. 
The relative emphasis 6n physical ys, verbal fighting is greater for the^ 
high aggressive groups wlt:i tne, again, hlgu aggressive^high TV groups 
showing the highest scores in this respect as well (p<.01). It seems veiry 
likely that the aggressive bahavior bbservid in the nursery school is also . 
clearly in evidence In tne home situation* Indeedg again, this is one of 
the first studies that has been able to show continuity of behavior in auch 
very different settings. 
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■ While there ara indications that the children in the aggressive groups ire 
more likely to be spanked by father and hy ootHer (p^.08) and also are less' 
Ukely to be rewarded by. praise (p«.Ol)"are in general few other indicationa 
of gross family scyle differences wich respect to physical activity, fanilv 
fighting or other posslbi^lities of modeling that could differentially influence 
the children. Rather, we find indications that the high aggressive-nigh 
TV Ciiildren are distinctly above the pthar groups in their general activltv 
level and also especially in tiie likalihood tnat tiielr motner will describe 
them as having a "fishting problera" (p«.001). These cnildren are clearly Cne 
least shy of tne groups wnlla the low aggrfissive-low TV-viewers are the 
iBost likely to be sny (p».Q6). The high aggressive clUldren are reported by 

. iefi5vlS?^'a^le-ulH^J^sli"' '° show humor in their day to day paCtam of 
aBsocl^tf'n^ re-ulc c at seems g«narally in accord with our flHdings of the 
association of positive affecc and Imaelnativenass of plav with no relation 

:f "eir"' TV=viewing..lgh aggressLf chllLen a e 

specific talenti 'iTtll T '''''''^ likely to sno. 

style of the'familv L^r.' ' ^ 8«"«"li>^ conventlpnal or conservative 
group 1 also^iin ^''^ aggr^^sive-hlFh TV^^vlewlng . 

feUtLn tf ^elaJlves?" " ''''''' °° family autonomy In' 

Chyd r en-s Rpsponsas jfi^^he^iele^ Rocogn it longest 

a.^r^t^nT ^^P^"«d.' . "igh televislon^vlewing groups irrespective of 
agsression snow cne mghesc recognition scoresU both "passes" through 
the series of pictures (u= Oi n- nns^ a j \ i. uiirougn 
TV-view<n« I '^Jl' P=.0Q6). As mlg^ be expected, the high . 

TV viewing groups !snow more racognitlon of CartoSh characters of 

of'theloth ^^^'^'^-'^ Television Commercial Lows, but aiso supportive 

show L=rr'' the hif aggressive-high TV group 

Talevl^lo t'>« other 3 groups of cfaracters from tne Education^ 

Television Children's snows! Mlgh TV=vlewers ari more aware of character- 
from Situation-Comedies (p=.OA) and the high aggfesslve-hlgh TV-vle^ers I;e 
clearly the highest of the 4 groups In recognition of characters vno are 
involved in the Variety-Game snows which Include tne hyperactive 'Gong Show- 
As ^Ight be expected, tuese .igh tV-v*ewers are also mof! aware of tte " va ious 
^0^'% r-°°'^ t^ae characters from the Action^Dete^ive s^ows 

(p .g03J. Wltn respect to tne latter types of show, the high aggressive-hifih ' 

rjsult is the fact tnat tne high aggresslve-high T^/=vlewers show a reco^iti" 
by far larger than tne other groups of figures from Haws broadcasts (ps!o04) 
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In general I taen, the results of the famiiy interviews 
do not provide ^ny strong support for trie possibility that 
Itxtrlnsic indications of conflict, ovarc aggressive behavior 
hy parents or ot'ier aspects of family life sucn as trauma, 
stresSs broken home of otiier indications can account for the 
aggrassion manifested by tae children in the High Aggressive- 
High TV sample. Rather^ the indications are that this group 
is aipecially distinctive in the fact that there is a general 
laxity about parental control of the TV set and that^ the 
family, while somewhat conventional, is soTnewhat disor^niaed, 
less concern&d apout the chili's routine, and more limited 
than the other families from this sample in variety of hobbies 
and intereata. Telavision-vie^ring seecis to be a major outlet 
for the families of the High Aggressive-iiigii TV-viewing 
childTen* The special ^elacionship between the Action TV 
shows and aggression is, once more pointed out since even 
those children in the High Aggress ive-LoW TV- /iewlng groups * 
are tnore likely to be watching this tvpe of show relative " 
to other groups. 

^ In coneluslon, tne evidence f^om this_^ook_ into the homes 
of our children falls to support the argument tltat the linkage 
between TV viewing and aggression is a coronon outoonie of an 
inherently aggressive family style* Rather, the data seem 
to suggest that tne ^ajor distinctive characteristlca 
of the families of High Aggr;essive--High TV^viewing children 
is simply their willinp^ness to allow the child to watch a 
good deal of television and the failure to provide a variety 
of oth^r patterns of stimulation for the child* It Is hard 
to see how one could attribute the aggression tnese children 
show simply to the convencionality and restricted interest 
range of the ^family. Rather, it seems more likely that the 
axposure to eKtansive TV and particuiarlv to shows like Variety 
and Game siiows oi^ Action-Detective shows mav have an arousing 
effect that leads these children to be more aggressive at home 
as well as in tlie nursery sciiool setting. 

- ■ / ^ 
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Families of children rated as High Aggressive-Low TV- 
viewing seem to reflect more internal possibilities that fl?inht 
fDiter aggressive bthavior* While these families shoW 
considerable range of interests, cultural and intellectual 
for both parents, they are also caaracterized iby the 
ifitervlewer as 'higUest activity level*', ''mosi cornpetit lye"; 
"most autonomous - eacn going separate ways" and most . ,^ 
disorderly* Thus these families asem to show a good deal 
of self -directed , varied activities that preclude very 
iauc*i- the watcjiing of television (although they snow a 
relatively higher nroportion of watching Action-Detective 
stiows ttian the other two^ groups) , It is likely, therefore^ 
tliat these faniiliag provide models for nyperactivity or 
pptenDtal aggressive bfiiavior more clearly than the otaer 
ifarailies. The families of the Low Aggressive-High TV-viev/ing 
children also show a greater range of activity but seem 
casual about children's TV watci^lng. They do not reflect, 
however, tne internal conpetitiveness or diso^^derliness 
that might serve as instigators for aggression and they 
also seem to be lass likely to be watcnino the Action snows. 
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Intervention study 



Experimentai Expectations . . 

_ study was designad to provide parents with 

mtans of coplno maro cffoGtively with the influenco of telaviBton 
en the devolopment their ehildren* Two major strategies were 
involved an indiroct but active approach in which stiinulatlpii of 
the child^s imaginative play would prQiumably minlriiie some of the 
'direct effects^ of TV and a ditect, TV-control training procedure. 
The Cognitive training group was an active approach^ offering 
parents something useful but Qssentlally unrelated to the control 
of TV or the encouragement of iinaglnation * TTie Control subjects 
served as a kind of baseline group, 

A major feature of this first year's work was the development ' 
pf training proceduros and manuals\ These are now available for 
dissemination, , 

If the training approaches were effective .here .are several 
procedures for obtaining evidence of thisi 

13 Children whose parents received Imagination training should 
reflact this by increases in their spontahecius imaginative play " 
during the Post-Training period. Probes 3 ajid 4, They should also 
show increases In Posit^jMMfect, Cooperation with Peexa and Language 
Usage* Reductions W^^P^ TV-viewing or at least in viewing 
of more indiscriniiii^te^^^^W^lolent prograimning might be e^cpeeted* 

• 2) Children whose parents receive.d training in Television- 
control should show a systematic drop. Jn TV -viewing frequency and 
should also manifest a shift away from "less desirable** shows 
such as Ac t ion ^ Pet e ct i ve towards the Educational tV shows or toward 
children's sliows 'generally or perhaps toward non-violent Adult 
Family shows if anything, Such viewing shifts might also be re- 
flected in behavioral clianges in the direction of more pro-social 
behavior and in more extensive language usage (if TV-viewing is 
indeed associated with less adequate language development) , 

To the extent that sheer intervention with parents is a factor 
in motivating parentaj action (a ''ilawthorne'' effect), one might 
expedt more behavioral, language, and TV^viewing changes to be 
reflect od by children whose parents were in the three InterventLun 
groups, relative to the Control group. After all, the parents all 
knew that the study was relAted to television and its presumed 
effects 



Results 



In general I the results of the Intervention study . can bo 
d^B^Tlhed as dlsapppinting* Extensive atatisticai walyses for 
©xperimental offects carried out uslnc ANOVAs for ttoysj Girls 
and thi groups conibined, eniploying difference scores rather than 
absolute scores, etc, ravDal li.ttle evidonce of significant main 
effects Dt even antlciijated interactions* Table T present's the 
Pre* and Post- Moans by groups for boyi and girls for the 
Behavioral, Language and TV ^riables. They suggest on the whole 
little support for the expectations from the intexveritlDn efforts. 

Especially unsatisfactory were the findings for the TV- control 
training group, Ejcaminatlon of the pattoms of resiijts suggests 
that this group is often almost iridi^tinguishablo from the 
Control group, TTie two groupi reciiving training in iiiteractipn 
with chijldren around Imagination and CognltiVQ skills do, indeed, 
cluster together in effects and suggest that parents welcomed the 
opportunity to learri things they could do with their children * By 
contrast, the TV group (which was actually more resistant during 
training) was receiving information and methods for pontroiling 
tor limiting their children' s behavior. 

If we exa^iini our data when we Join the Imaginative and 
Cognitive Training groups and compare them with the TV and 
Control groups, the rfesults are somGWhat more encouraging # While, 
aga.in, major clearcut statistically significant results do not 
amprge, the patteiti of differences are on the whole in the 
antieipated direction,^, Tliis is especiayy true for the Language 
and TV -viewing variables. For example , we firtd that after 
parent training^ the children whose parents were in. Imaginative 
and Cognitive grDups are i^atchlng significantly less Variety- 
Gaine shows ^ using significantly fewer 1^ references in their 
language than children from the TV or Control groups. Boys from. : 
the Imagination and Cognitive groups use significantly more words 
and Eoake iiiore uttarancis and make fewer TV references during play 
than do boys vyhose parints vfere in the TV or Control groups. Girls 
frois the Imagination and Cognitive groups are showing significantly 
bett^t Coneentratlon and are watching significantry less Sports 
and Mews TV shows- ^ ^ 

Tlie averall pattern suggests that for the Behavioral variables 
the Imagination-Cognitive group children are showing more Imaginative 
ness of Play, better Concentration, more Peer and Adult Interact ion j 
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they dropped off less thaii the TV-^Coritrols in signs of glat ion during 
* play While thf tV^Cont TO show mora Fktlgjue .5i Sluiglsliiiess 

during pi a^i For the Languago variables the childrati; whepf. p 
racolvtd training in Imanination \cr CDgnltlve skilis arft shewing 
more Words M^d, more Utterances, longej* Mean Lengths of Utterancas, 
fawar W- references , and niore us of Future Verbs, With jasjict to » 
TVi the Imagination-Copnitiva grQUpi have declinad mor^ in Ifepkly 
TV-viawing frdrt their initial leve.la, but are concentrating batter 
whan the]^ do watch TV, Tliey are v/itching fewer Cartoons * h^Ve ' 
dropped off less in watching Children* s shows, are watching-.fawar 
Situmtlon-Cdmediw, Variety-Gaine shovi^s or other adult faW^ncluding 
News and Sports. 

Overall^ the Iniaginative and Cognitiva Training gioupi show 
anticipated or V*dosirabla" changes In 6/14 Behavioral Va^iaBlas, 
9/11 TV^vlewlng variables and 5/6 Language variables, OVarall i then, 
thara are changes in 20/31 varlabjej of importance which toflect ; 
tjie influence of the active intar^/ontion methods with pa^'anti coniparod 
to the Television-^tTaining or Control conditlohJ, T^^ ^gffects. ^ 
are not strong anough to yiald niany statistically signifitarit resulti . 
but they do suggest that four parent-training sassloni t^a 
distribution of inanuals can begin to have' soroa influence on th^ 
Bubsaquent behmvlor of children t 

Tliesa data seem to support ja view that direct efforts at 
training parants to control and. limit' children's viewing : 
(even when the children^ are -just ThTOts and Fours) may npt be as 
affective as, giving the parents mora aetivt^ things to do Witt tha 
children j games and exercises to foster imagination and lanjguage 
usage» Our data as well as qualitative indications from talks 
with parants and letters received from them suggest that parents ^ 
are uncomfortable with an amphasli on controlling the child 
TV-viewing* It seems fclear that by even three and four, th^ TV 
hmbit Is so well established and the use of W laS a "CQmpanion*' 
and baby-sitter so much a paW of 'f^ily Ji^tfJ^that dirte^ 
at change may not only be ineffective, bi^t inay^Ber\attively raa J$.ted 
by the parents. It is possiblq that three training iession^ bf 
two hours each with a '-booster'' a few months later may not be , ; 
sufficient. More intensive training is planned ih the next^ ^*ga- 
around*' of the research program witli a new sample of children ^nd 
parents* T^e Control group did show (for boys) an 'increase in TV- , 
viewing and (for girls) only a very slight decline^ compared wi^h 
larger declines in over-atL viewing for the three InterveMi^on ^ ^ 
groups, We have reason to believa.| tharefore, that on an overall 
basls^ intervention with parents em bagln to^ lead to soB^*^eon#trictlon 
oif their cliildren's TV-viewing frequency* 




■ Qualitative Findlngai Parenca ' Repor tg 

In genftfdl , as might be eKpectfed, the parerits . repOrCted 
favorably on tne tralni^i Itore tieg^tive ccmmahti came frohi' 
the Television -Cralnlhg grsup ^nd cotmients ftfoa the par^ntP 
in the ^fflaglnatlon and CDgnitive groups s^f^Mssed generdi^ 
appreelation* Soiiie parents ffelt tha games and eHircisea we^e 
^^obvious" and "iuana'\ but a largif pe^rcenc'age reported ■ that 
they cpuld enjoy the gams and sav som^ changes in children* 
Several reported less TV-</atqiiing bacausfi ''we^^^^t^ more things 
to do together . nov/", A parent frpiii che Imaginative groiip 
reportaV ''John is no longer in the W ayndrcDme. He comes 
in and starts p^laylng by himself (noc too^q^uietly) J' 



. Conclualons and Implications^ 



This stud'/ exflinlnftd' the pi,5,tern8 of onROing plav manifested 
ovet' a , year's time by lil tliter-md four-year, old, bpys and girla 
ac nursery; schools and dftycare. centers. The telatioij^ps between., 
'aUwi play and, concurrene language usaga and the child s patterns 
of talevialoii-vlewing ac home were examined during this period. 
Parents of the cnildren were also Mndomly assicned to one of three 
Intervention groups or to a Control group. Intervention groups 
received training either in stltiiulating the cHlldren's Imagtnntive 
play (iraaglnot ion GroupJ, s'tltnulatin^ thf child's, cognitive and , 
language development (Cosnltlve Group) or in controlling the child s 
television-viewing fftquertcy and encouraging mope dlscrltninQting 
use of the set (Televialon Group) . The Control Group merely kept 
logs of children's viowing juat ai did the other parei^tfl. 

Major findings of the developnieht phase of the study may be 
auDffliarized as follows: , . , ' 

1) Training of "hypotiiasis-bllnd" ohsarvers using sample v^lCtcn 
protocols and practice fron films can lead to quite satisfactory ■ 
ratei- asreements waen pairs of obaervers record the spontaneous play 
o£ dilldren in natural field settings. ■ 

•2) Children bv the ages of threa and four already show ; 
ilgniElcaht consistencies In cheir play styles, lansuagi productivity, 
and patterns of televlslori-viewing . Spontaneous behavior sucn as 
loiagfnatlveness of play, Interaction with pears, expressions of 
enjo^nent are espocialiy consistent. By three and^ four', caildren 
also sesm to have well-establishod TV-viewing patterns (frequency. 
- mi cype of prograinming) which persist over a year's time. 

3) Children's spontanaouB behavior as well as their language 
iisage and TV-viewing over one ^^ear can be categorized aiong three 
aajor dimensions of individual differences. One dinenslon reflects 
a relative, emphasis on ' PlayEulness" and is . characteriEed oy ,^ 
high levels of fantasy and make-balleve play. Indications of positive 
effotlorissuch as interest, curiosity and joy, high levels of 
incefactlqn with other^ children, sharing and cooperation, greaCer , 
verb#l produccivity and use of somewhat more advanced linguistic 
constwetions such as Prgdlcace Nominatives or Futute Verbs. A 
■ sacoiid dimeipioh reflects chiefly th© television-viewing patterns . 
-o^he child, but is also linked to the degree to which the child 
will manifest overt aggressive behavior at school or will, show _ 
"flashes of anger duriiig play and use of Imperatives or possesffives ' 
in. linguage. Tae third dimension chiefly reflects general 
language'VrQdiictlvity . . . , 
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A). According to pa^Wta.i pome^^i^t^??® than half of the 
chlldran show evidence at noma of Iraaglriary Companions or, playmates * , 
Chlldwrt' who engage in Bmii fantasy play at home turn out also to 
play more imanlnaeiveiy in ©diool, show more positive emotions and 
eKteniivt language u^aEe. Thcv alsb wacch less television and are 
less overtly aggressive it^ school • 

5) Children in thl$ s triple were vat ciiing between three and 
tourjS^tB of television a day l^y tlie ages of three, or four. 
vlsion-vieuing frequency in^tmM^i over a yaarVs timei especially 
£or boys, witn some decliA* for the gtrle who were four at the onset 
of the study. Although mBt viewing was of children's shdws,. 
flizable proportions of ouy MWple alio v/atch6d a Rreat yart%ty of 
adult ;prograiraning includir^g shows that w#re presented latsr than 

iieaviest watcherp w&re four-year old boys and children 
from lower iocloa-conomlc .status family backgrounds; Over the 
year's time, there were incf eases in Cartoons-watching for boys, ^ome 
decllna in watching the Mwational TV shows, but, on the whole, 
relatively few gdneral c^mm^ viewing patterns. Heavy TV- ' . 
viewiiig was associated with somev;hat less adv., aced language usage 
by thc"^ children in their pl^^y^ 

6) Frequency of teXovisiort-vlewing and the viewing of Action- 
Detective TV snows were cw^lstehtl}^ linked to overt aggresai 
behaylpr by^tue children , - l^Aen socioeconomic stat IQ and other 
background variables were pwti^lled out, this linkage still 
parslsted* sequential wrelatioaal malysis suggested that initial 
levels^ of TV-viewing or yt^wlng of the vtplent TV shows werfe cor= 
related with ' l^ter bccurr^nca of overt aggressive benavior, A 
similar "cross dagced'' effect could not be demonstrated for Initial 
aggrtsalon leading to later high levels of TV^viewlng, thus, the 
.poaslbilitv of a causal s^^yence of high frequency viewing and of 
viewing of Violent content with' the likelihood of a three- or 
four-year old being aggres^iva physically in nursery school 

over the year Is supported %n general by our results. 



7) M eKamiria^ion thrQUgn parent interviews at home , of faEsily 
life styles of those childrM who are at th^ extremes In ^TV-viewing 
fraquency and in aggression has been carried out to examine oc^r 
possible explanations for the findings linking TV and aggresst^on. 



• ^v.r.f"- "^''^ ''^ ^"^""^ styles Vf children »;ha«lroseftt 

reiltl^ftn-;^ " earn croup). On the whole, tmny.^.^^^at^i^ticB .. 
Mlatina to honia ornmiZflClon, daily 

f,"^P"f ' aegraaalve belmvior, traumatic avonRa^ ot 

viewing .allowing tue^ ciiild to control the TV^'set. ' I'Uese 
famiiles showed a mors ristrictad range of outside i„cer#at9,^ 
fever books or records and music, lass bedtlnie storv-teiUsti* ' 

' friV^H 'M"r'"!"'''^^™"y Ageressive children 

from both High and Low rv=vi^„lns groups vere far more . 
likely to be waCcning *\ct±on-Detsceive shoi/s with 
families than tae Low Aegresslves. Cortslacency of tlia , 

clUld s aggressive behavior ac uome with tliac manifest 
ij nursery school was evident. Ciilldren who^ watched , mo re 
TV flccordino to parents" reports (both In Interview 
and from tne TV-log data) vera better ible to identify 

characters from Action-Detective shows,' Cane shows and 
News broadcasts. * 

In general, results of the family interviews do not 
support the possible explanation that familv aggressive 
styles can account boci, lor nurser/ school agaresslon 

and hiEh levels of TV-viewing, espadiallv.of appressive- ■ , ■ 
programming. Ratner, the interview data suggest that the 
laxlcy of control over TV^vlewitig , and a general lack of 
alternative InCe rests by the farally may expose children 
to greater Influence by the TV progranmlug and yield 
tne danger of fflore imitative aggressive or hyperactive 
beiiavlor. ' , 
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,8) The mfiot^ to Tnodtfy overt behavior and TV-viewing 
through provlslort of parent'trainirig failed to produce many 
Vtry strong, statistically xeliable pffeets, In general, ^ 
eKctpt for iome reduction in TV-viewing from an initially 
high levelv the TV-training was ^relatively ineffective, only 
slightly bBtter tlian the pontrol. Wlien the 2 more active , 
training proQedureli loia^ination and Cognition were linked 
and compared to the otiier 2 oroups, there were Indications 
of favorable training affects. Modes t. increases in iniaglhative 
play, peer interaction^ and in cdncentratioh as well as ^ 
rtsiatance to reductions in Joyfulness characterised ttie 
children whose parents received Imasinatlve Play or Cognitive 
Training (compared to the TV -training or untreated Control)*/ 
Tna children of parents In the former 2 groups also snowed 
relative Improveinents in lansuage usage and were also ^ ^ 
eharaeterisad by reductions in TV-vies^ing* It wds clear . 
that more active interventions were more effective than 
efforts to have parents restrain the already well-eatablished^ 
TV-^vlewing hablti of their pre-sct^ol phildren> 

Training manuals for use. by parents in encouraging 
Itnaglnative play and^cognitlVG growth in their ^ ehlldren are 
now available for furttier use as a result of this itudy;. 
The tBlevlsion^control manual is also ayallaole although 
its effici^cy is less certain. A major^implicatidri of our 
intervcntipn study is that TVrviewing habits in children are 
well--estahlished by ages tiiree and four and are ^olerated 
by'xpareats wao find cae TV useful as a "babV'-sitter". The 
effort to change overali viewing patterns may have ta. start 
with younger children or miy require^a co mbin ation of - 
cognlttVaj imaginativa/and TV^training for parents as^ well 
@a for nursery/ sciiool teachers. An evaluation of such a 
more massive, effort is planed for the continuation pf trtia 
grant with a new sample df pre-scnoolers. In view of jhie 
results ofour faitiily Intarviews, it would appear tth^fe^sjpeffial 
attentlori should be paid to the high risk ,' more aggressive 
children whose families show a qoinbinationqf limited interests 
and laxity of! contr«^L over the children's rV-viewing patterns. 
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Table I 
Sample Characteristics 



Males s 79 ^ 

Fepales 62 

Ethnic minority =25 



Age (months) ' ' l - ';48.0D ■ 7.40 

SES Index i ^2.61 9 0.56 

■ ^ ■ ■ ' ■ _ ■ ' ■■ ' f .' . - ■ 

Peabody PVT (IQ), 116.70 , . . 44^50: 

Barron Inkbrots (M) ; lfl4 C 2,25 

imagination Intarviaw ; 1.S2 - / ^ 1.06 



V\.,\ I ' 



. Tabla 1, cont> 
Intervention Grpups 



Imagination 







Moan 


S.D. 












: 47,8 


6.42 






2.74 ^ 


.60 ; 






117.8^0 






Barron M , 


1.88 






I mag, Int* 















Cognitivo 



T.V. 



Controi 



Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


s.tf. . 


Mean 


S.U;.. 


47.84 


. 8 .34 


46. QS 


7.63 


49.33 




■ 2_'S , . 


.56 , 


2.53 


.50 


,2:58 


,59' ", 


117.67 


l'S.&2;- . 


fi6^f4. 




115,16 


ia»4S; . • 


1.41 




1.77 

¥i47 


■■ 1 1 


2.41 

■ '\^.87 
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" ■ ^ . " Table 2 ■ ' ' ai-Jsvv 

= Ttelavisian Viewing and Imo^ginativa Play in Pxe-Sdioolers 

Back ^yowd yariable^ Lan guage Vari ab 1 os 
I, Age ir ftttUf;w«r^^^ total nmib^T-i^DTds 



2/ ses astiwat0;:;.^l-S) v-;^^ 

3. ' "Stx ' ■ 

4. Jthnitf (Iroup Cl^Wiite, 

2« Iifiagination Interview CI ^4) 

3. Barron inlcblQts (M) 

4. ; Ittiaginat^y Companion Interview 



Bahavioral Variables (1-5) 
"ii ' tmagiriiatlvgness ^. > 

3* Concentration 
^4^^' Aggressions^ 
Sv: ■ ; I nta r act i on »p a a rs 

8, (Sooparationr adults ^ ; 

lb. Angry-annoyed 

11, S4d-downh$atrtia 

12, FMtigU0dl-$lugglsK 

13* Wvaly-wcite4, " ^ 
14. BJatad^plWse^., r\ , 



2. Total number utterances 

3* Mean .length utterance 

4. Percentage declarative sentences 

5. Pefgentage imperative sentences 

6. P^eentag0 questions 
7- Percentage exclamatoiy utterances 
8*^ ' Percentage pitoper notms- ; 
9* Percentage common noims 

10/ PCi^centage total nbuns 

■ , ■ - . ^ " " ' , 

11. Percantage personal pronoi^s 
■ ■■ ■ ^ ^" " ■ ^^[^ - ' 
^ 12. Percentage impersonal pronovms 

: ■ . ; ; ; 13. :PeTQehtage pesies3lva pronouns 

' 4 l4*,'^ ^P0rcenjage total pronouns 

, 15, . Percentage descriptive adject ive3 

/ , 16^ ^Percentage possessive Adjectives 

. 17. Percentage attributive adjectives 

W:' ^ .* ^ Percentage predicate ad j ecti ves 

. t' / ' ^ 20.' Perc6htagl^4dverbB Lff 
^ f ' 21. Percentage presept^v^^s 
22. Percentage past verbs 

Percentage' future verbs \ 



23. 
24. 
25. 



Percentage ionditional verbs 
Ptrcintage total verbs i 



26- . Percantage OnomatopjQeia 



TV Variables . 

I. '^lllll ma.. -T- T pMpwilMM^ 

. i,.-* Cattoons . .• ' 

Children '.'s ■■'shows.. 

Gducitional ehildren's shows 
4^ Situation oomsdles 
Ss ^Variety gajnes 
i&i, Adult ^shows^ 

Act ion -viol ant shows ^ 

.Sports 

H ^ 'Tuesday TV 
12 ^ . Wednf sday TV 

Thursday TV 
■li, Fridax TV . . ■ 

li v Saturday TV , 
1^,, Sunday , TV 
m Weekday TV 

Weekend TV , 

Weekly TV i r 

20, TV alone 

It, TV with parents ^ 
. i;^,: ' TV with siblings ^ 

■ ■ ■■ ^ ■ 

' TV. with other ehiidren 
;^4^ TV with other adults 
.t%H ■ TV with partnts, siblings 

TV with ol|iar cf^idrin , adults 



27^ Incidence of f^pttt uttarantes / 



28,. Parcentage of tt&l^^vision references 
in speech . ' • 

29, Ty >tfith paranlt$ I other adults 

30p TV with .siblinp^ pther Jcids r---:^ 

31. TV with parents i^O^ber kids 



32* 
33* 
34. 
35. 



with i^ai;ant^ / ^IbUngs ,^d^har kids 



TV with parents^ siblings i othet^^adult 
TV with paraJUps^ Other kids and adultis' 



T^ with parent: s> ^Iblirtgs^^ ot|\er, 
\ ehiWr€|n,^aduit^ ' ^^"^^'■'r^"'^^r^'V^' 

— \: 

36, TV with any 



37/ TV viewing int^rtslty Cconcentration 



Table 3 . 

Correlations of Variable Acrcss Obsarvation Periods 



Percent Correlations Significant 



Correlation 
between means of first 
two and last two 



Behavioral Variable 


at p .05 


observatioii 


Imagination 


100% 


.385*** 


Affect 


50 


.296*** 


Concantrat ion 


0 


.046 


Aggression 


SO 


.297*** 


Interaction/Peers 


100 


.520*** 


Interaction/Adults 


50 


.242** 


Cooperation/Peers 

* 


' 33 


,160 


Coopa rat i on/ Adul t s 


17 


fXUU 


Fear-Tense 


SO 


; .254*** 

1 


Mger-Annoyed 


67 


,.349*** 


Sad-Downhearted 


33 


.110 


Fatigue-Sluggish 


33 


.236** 


Lively-Excited 


67 


.270** 


Blated-Pleasod 


83 


,285** 



'/^Ei^ht observations, during four "probed" or observation periods, Feb. 1977, April 1977, 
' actober, 1977, R|bruary r978. 



.11 ■%' 
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Table 3 



CorreJatioTis of Language 


Variables Across Observation 


Period 






Correlation Between 




Percent , Correlations 


Means of First Two an 




Sigjiificant 


Last Two DbsoTvation 


Language Variable 


at ^ p . 05 


Periods 


' NumbST of Words ^ 


83 


.523*** 


Number of Lltteranc,es 


83 


.466*** 


Mean Length o£ Utterance 


50 o» 




Total Hoxms (%) 




-.002 


Total Pronoici^ (%) 


0 


.009 


Trifal AcliectiVeS 


17 


-.063 


Tritsl UeT*b^ 


33 


.069 




50 


.400 




0 


-.129 


Total Onomatopoeia (%) 


17 


.155 


Reooat Utterarices [%\ 


35 


.092 


Predicate Nominatives {%) 






Declarative Santences (a) 


17 


.070 




0 


.072 


Quest ions (%) 


0 


.120 , , . 


Predicate Adjectives {%) 


17 


-.066 








Futura Verbs {%) 


0 


.056 
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Table 4 • 



Patterns of TelevisiM Vieiying Across Obsenatio]] Periods 



HOYS 



OLD 



BOifS FOUR urn ULD 



Feb 
llcan 



IV 

Lsrioons 

Childrens' . 
Shows 

Edue. 'Kids' 

' Shows' 

Sit, Comedies 
Viriety/Gane 
Adujt Sliotts 

)n/Vic 
lent 

News 

i 

Total Weekly 



197? 



OS 

who. 



5,06 

6J4 

!).01 
3. S3 
2.19, 
3.14 

2. 99 
M 
3 ^3' 

i 

56. S6 



Apr 



1977 

\ of 

who 
Watclied 



3Jg 62 



6.40 



91 



4.04176 
2.22:62 

i 

1.16'47 
1.69 56 

in sg; 



.13.12 
L4H4 

20. ?8 



Oct, 
He an 
llrs. 



197? 
I of 

k 
who 



4,66 



(..86 



W 

'mi 

',83 

22 j3' 



69 

si' 

44 



Feb. 
llrs. 



197 
1 0 



5.97 11 
J. 32 '93 

',1 , 

6:of 77- 

i 
t 

;i.52 63 
2. 25 57 
im 60 

.'■\ 

;< . X r 
,47 5|:':c 

1 .55 43 

21.90 



TV 



Cartoons 



Shows 

Shows 
Sit/Cpdaob 
VarieySafla 



9* 

lent 



jvlports 



Total ipkl/ 
Vieififig 



Feb 
Nean 
llrs. 



1977 
I of 
Sg 
who 
Watchetl 



12.48 

10.27 

7,29 
5.65 

■X' ' 

3,74 

2.84 
,74 
1,27 

^7.40 



Apr. 
Mean 
llrs. 



1977 
I of 

Ss 
i^ho 
Watched 



6.02 



8S 



5.55|94 

i ' 

2,27 67 

3.SS 82 

1 

1.49^ §S 

1.11 43 
.14 

, .86 39 
21.48 



Oct, 
itean 
Hrs. 



1977 
I Of 

Sb 
who 



tched 



4.62 

2.62 
4,52 



86 

97 

69 
76 



1.91: w 



1.93 

I.S3 
M 
.71 



S9 
69 

i 

54 

n 



Feb. 
ll;s. 



1978 

\ O: 

mho 



11,50 90 



4.71 90 



3.09, 62 



4J5 



7P 



3.41,62 

I 

2.D7iSS 

1.71 4S 
33.14 



Tabled 



Pattenis of Television Viewing Across Observation Periods 

niiy mm nmm ^ , 



GIRLS FOUR YEARS OLD 



TV , 
Category 



Feb. 



im 

who 
t^atchid 



Qiildnns' 4 



SI 



Sit, Conedies 



Variety/ Game 
Adult Shows / 




10> 



Jent 

SpDTtS 



Total Weekly 
f 



7.42 



l.Sl 



' I 



Apr 
Hcan 
Hrs, 



197? 
I of 
U- 
who 



4,^4173 



5.64:32 



4.14 i73 
4.12 (81 

" "I 
i 

'^[,06 SO ^ 



1.41 38 
.23 . 8 
1 ,59 55 

2UU, 



Oct 
Ills, 



19?? 



Ss 
wiio 



6.41 

4. OS n 

I 
I 

6,4E '86 
4.S^ n 
23 n 

i 

At II 
IM ,43 

29,00 



5b. 
Hean 
llrs. 



1&J8 
I of 
Ss 
who 
atched 



6.93 
4.95 

8.41 

4.76 
1.48 



100 



90 



36 



36 



1.52 '57 



1.21 



62 



38 W 



1.21 



31. Si 



4S 



TV ' 



Feb. 
Hip 



s , 



Children^' 
Shows 

Educ. Kldi' 
Shows 



Sit. Coiedis 

Variaty/Gpe 

Mult .Shows 

Action/Vio- 
Ifnt-' 

Spoits 

Hews ■ 

% 

Total 



19?? 
Iof 

Ss 
who 
thatched 



6J3 
7.58 

m 

M 

I 

li48 
,25 
L85 

1.20: 



Apr. 
Mean 
lirs. 



>3„ 

Watelltd 



3.41 



6.15 91 

3,48132 
2,84 68 



45 



,64 45 

.86:i8 
.11 9 

! 

,80:36 



18.55 



Qet. 
Meui 
lirs. 



1977 
hoi 

k 
who 

id 



Feb. 
Mean 
Hri. 



1973 



1.97 

2,53 

4,00 
1J2 



79 



79 

! 

58 



1.36 41 . .,84; 43 



.45 57; 

.9S' 42 
.11. 21 
.34^^32' 

12,33 



4.2S 

3,5S 

4.83 
3.3S 
2,33 
.1.2S 



75 

95 

8S * 
70' 

SS 



.1 

LIS ! m: 



21,75 



HOYS TllllHH YEARS OLD 



* Table '\ coiit. 
-mms of 'IV fm'mi Across Dbservitloii Ptriods 



Variable, 


Feb. 77 
Meat! llrs 


' , Apr. ]1 
r Id nn llr^ 

i 


Oct. 77 

l\Mn [Irs ^ 








n, 77 

Myan ITS, 


Apr. 11 
Mean iws,. 


Oct. 77 ^ 

mMi nfS, 


Fib. 78, 
ImU rlfS 


Ifeeida/ TV 


25,4^ 


14.1.2 


15.46 


21,92 




Weekday TV 


33.74 




19.20 


24.11 


leekendiV 


11,13 


: 6.66 


" 6.82 






Ifcekeiid TV 


13.65 


7,4| 


8.86 


m 


V 

Viewing 
Inteiisitf 
(1-5) 

Tplone 


3J7 
9.26 


,3,46 
5.63 


1.19 
"1 5,55 


5.91 
S.D5 




Inten.ut|* 
(14) 

Alone 


4,14 

■'14,66 ' 


4.24 ' 
6.11 


'4.30 ' 
a. 09 


4,36 


TV with 
Piwnta 


13J9 


6.38 1 

f / ^ 


7. S8 ^ 


8,67 




TV witli 
Parent 1 


11,04 


' S.OS 


, 5,10 


5.91 


TV with 
Siblings 


S.2S 


3.37 


''ji 

4.78 


7.35 




TV with 
SibliniE 


MM . 

'I 


5.46 . 


' 8.26 


10.40 


IV with 
Other Child 


,1.20 


' ,.32 


.55 


.52 




TV with ' 
Other tm 




.74 


.66 


,60 


TV. with 
Other Adult 


1.06 • 




M 


1.35 




TV with 
Pther Adult 


in ' 


M 


.43 


i 

.66 


TV with . 
Any Aduit 


20.84 


luji 


11. 3U 


14.70 




1\' with , 
Any Adult 


V . 

14.55 


9.05 


11.35 


14,81 


TV with . 
hniiu 1 , 
Siblings 


5.04 

t 


2M 




3.27 




TV with 
Fareiits ^ 
Sibiinp 




1.64 


3. S3 


6.72 
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Table \ eont, 



Patterns of TV Viewing Across Observation PiTiods 
GIRLS'TllIlli VEAil OLDS. , , ' \ ^ GIRLS- 



VariablQ 


Feb. 77 
Mian llrs. 


Apr. 77 
llean ilri. 


Oct. 77 
Mean Hrs, 


Feb. 78 
Mean Hrs, 


I 


Varlabli 


iFeb. 77 
Mean Hrs, 


Apr. 77 
Heaft Hrs. 


Oct. ?7 
Hiin ilfs, ' 

---.T_ . .im .„.,^,,„.;. 


Feb, 78 
Hean Hrs, 


Ifet May TV 


51.28 


18.29 


22.19 


, 25,56 




Weekday f 


24.09 


13,80 , 


9,00 




Weekend TV 


9;?7 


6.62 


6.82 


5,96 




Weekend ,TV 


7.1;0 , 


4.S4 


3.33 


4.SS , 


Viowirtg 
Intensity 


3,68 


3J4 


' 3,93 


4,07 




Viewing 
Intensity 


, 3,7| 






i. 10 


^rv Alone 


10,56 


6.37 


7.00 


7.83 1 


) 


TV Alone 


8.87 




m 


SJO 


IV with 
Parents 




7.2S 


' 9,02 


9.41 




iv witn ^ 
Parents ^ 


^ ,v 




1 




TV with ^ ' 
Sibiinga 


■5.86 


4.06 


7.14 


7.71 




iv with 

Siblinp 






7 07 




TV with 
Other Child 


.78 


Ft 1 

'81 


.64 


1,07 




IV wiin 
At Child 


1 Si' 




y 


i M«l 


TV with , 
Other Adult 


in 


2,19 


1,05 


1,.07 




TV with 
Other Adult 


lil4 

i 








TV with 
Any Adult 


19.97 


11.79 


13,86 


,14.79 




■ ^ ■ ■ 

TV kith 
Any Adult , 


10.4? 


7.65 


5,68. 


§,73 


TV with 
Parents § 




i.6r 


2^00 


3.60 

■A 




TV with ; 
Parents i 




3.28 


2.50 " 

f 


Sv?3 


Siblings 

i 




c 








Siblings 






1 

i , 

- • 'r 


fc ' 
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Table 4* cont, 
TOTAL SA>tPLE 



TV Category 



Cartooni ^ 

Childrens * Shows CCommerciaM.;3SSf 
Educ* TV Childrens' Shows 
Sit. Comedies 
Variety-Game Shdws 
Adult Family-Qrientgd Show& - . ^ 
Action-Detective-Violent Show^ 
^ Sport seas ti ^ ' ^ 

News 



Totai V/eekly Viewing 

' Waakday Viewing 

V Weekend Viewing \ ^ 

TV Alone i" 

TV with Ptirent 

TV w^th Siblings 

TV with Parents 5 Siblings 

TV with Other -Adult 

TV with bther Child 

TV with Adult 



(iewingS^ntensity (1-5) 



, Feb. .77 

of ' 

Mean j ' Ss 
Hrs . i who 
Watched Watched 



7.92 
7 . 76 
7.94 
4.88 
3.11 
3.35 
2.J5 

' .feo 

2'.01 



81 

■;94 

83 

7a 

66 
65 
56 
'22 
56 



59.35 



28.69 


14.93 


10.67 


6.47 


10.87 


S.S8 


11.61 


S.65 


7.81 


4.41 


3.SS ^ 


2,22 


1 .84 


1.08 


1.34,^ 


,58 


2S.87 


J, 74 


3.73 


3, as 



■ .Apr.. 

Mean 
Hrs. 
Watched 



77 
I of 

i 

who 

Watched 



,4.38 
S.88 
3.4S 

l.SO 

1.33 
• IS 



68 
92 
74 
73 
49 
49 
43 
9 
39 



21.40 



Oct. 77 . 

% of 



Mean 
Hrs. 



Ss 
who 



Watched Watched 



6.23 
4.82 

4.42' 



1.75 
1.69 
U47 
.S2 
.87 



'.Feb 78 

" ' ' \^ of 
Mean lis 

llrs. 'Who 

WatchedWat.ch 



SO 
90 
75 



3 . 39; 66 



58 
54 
54 
33 
3f 



23.47 

■(''■■■ 
16.72, . 

6.75 

,6.20 

6.11 

5.93 

2.55 

.64 

.B5 

10.79 

.3.^9 




1.57 48 



29.Tr 

22.38 
6.87 
6.5l' 
6. 78 
7.99 
4.83 

' .88 
.72 

13.77 
4.13 
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Table 4 



Pattierns of Behavior Across Observation Periods 
BOYS -THREE YUM OLD . . ' BOYS -FOUR YEARS OIQ . . 





Pcb(j7 


Apr. 77 


Oct. 77 




Variable 


^tean 


Mean 
















Imagination' 


2/62 

. ( 








n *- A ^^^^^ 

Pos i Air ect ^ 


3 1 2 J, 


1 




^ ol 


Concentra- 


3.12 




3,04 ^ 


3-37 


tion 










Aggression 


1.51 t 


' 1". 3 3 . 


1.38 




Interact ion 


3.28 


s 3.65 


3.2i> 


'S.57 


with Pears 










Interact ion 


3.10 


3.46 


2.91 


■$.02 


with .Adults 








# * 


Cooperat ion 


3.27 


3.33 


3."oi'. 


■ h- 

5. 09, 


.. .. ^i=4h. -F y=ars ^ 











Cooperat ion 


2.99 


3.29 


2.69 


3. 17 


with Adults 










Fearful/ 


1.19 


l.OS 


1,19 


1,10 


Ten^ 












1.43 


1.28 


1,64 


1.78 


^noyed 










Sad/DowTi- 


1.1# 


1.09 


1.36 


1,28 


hearted 


H 








Fatigue/ 


1.15 


1. 08 


1. 29 ; 


1 ,18 


Sluggish 










Lively/ 


2,96 


3.2,1 


2.97, 


3 ,09 


Excited 










Elated/ 


3.01^ 


3.30 


2.a2 


2. 65 . 


Pleased 


■ % 









Variable 



Imagination 
Pes, Affect 

Concantra* 
tion 

Aggression 

Interact loti 
^ with Peers 

Interaction 
with Adults 

Cooperation 



Cooperation 
with Adult3 

Fearful/ 
Ten$a 

- ^ 

Arigry/ 
Annoyed 

Sad/ 
Do\mhearted 

Fatigue/ 
Sluggish 

Wvely/ 
Excited 

Elated/ 
Pleased 



3. 14 

a, 81 

2.81 
1,51 

t,m 

2,90 
2,88 
1,56 
1 ,40 
1 ,26 
1 ,44 

2i48 



Apr. 77 
Mean 



2.20 
3.03 
2.80 

1.51 
3.44 

3.44 

T, 97 



Oct. 77 
Mean 



2.36 
3.11 
3.09 

1.73 
3,08 

2.90 

2.84 



Mean 



3.04 2.82 



US 



1 .55 



1 .16 



2 .91 



2.78 



2.20 
3.00 
2.77 

1 .66' 
3.33 

3.22* 

2.98 



1 ,22 



1.85 



1 24 



1 i2 



2 .9i) 



/ 

S 2 . 79 



1^ 



2.55 



1.17 



1 .78 



1.23 



1 .23 



3;i6 

2.64 
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Variable' 



Fab. ,77 



patterns of Behavior Across Observation PeriD^^^ 
GIRU-qimEE yEAK OLD| . GIRLS- FOUR YEAR OLDS 



^Apr, 77 



Octi. 77 
Mpan 



Feb. 78 



Variabla 



Feb. 77 
Mean 



Apr, 77 
Flean 



Oct, .77 
Mean 



Feb, 7 



2.73 
'2.79 

a. 21 

3.18 

3. .30 

3.39 

1.25 
1 .41 
1 . 58 
1.59 
2,16 
2.41 



Imagination 

Pos, Affe|t, t 

Concent ra- 
tlon 

Aggressi,on 



Interaction 
with Peers 

Interaction 
with Adults 

with .^^rs 



1.90 
2.7Q 

1.16 

2'. 88 



aeration 
with Adults 




3.14 



3.05 
3. OS 

1.23 
3.37 

't^^ 36 

3.03 




2.10 
2.J5 
2,87 

l',19 
2 .99 

'3,07 

3.06 

2 .93 

i.16 
1 , 40 

1 .19 

2 .34 
2,48 



2,P2- 
2,9S 
3.02 

1 .28. 
3/22 

3.S9 

S.S3 

3. IS 

1.2S 
1,48 
1.16 
1 .18 
2 50 
2.60 



Irnagination 2,23 

Pos. Affect 2,86 

Concentra- 3,15 
tion / 

Aggress ion 1 . II 

Interaction 3 , iS 
with Peers 

Interaction 3.11 
with Adults 

Coop e ra tl oh 3 . 0 3 
with Peers j 

Cooperation 2 . 85 
with Adults ' 

Fear 1.29 

Anger 1^^,35 

Sad 1.45 

Fatigua 1 .40 

Lively \ 2 .55 

Elated ' 2.64 



2,05 ^ ^ 

3.14 

2.92 

1.20 
3.38 

3.31 

3.38 

3.17 

1.03 
1 .36 

1. 17 
1.34 

2. 75 
2. 81 



2.40 

2;8S 
3.19 

1.16 
3.37 

2.94 



23 



2.91 

1.21 
1.56 
1.21 
1. 44 

2.39 
2.48 



Table Vcont, 
TOTAL SAMPLE, 



Poslti¥^ Affect 

Interaction with Pee'r^ 
int^Mctloii with Adults 
Cooperation with P^ers 
CoopeTOtlon with Adujts 
Fearful /Tense ^ 

S ad/ Do^nhea r t e d 
IFat igw^ed/S luggl 

Sia^upd/Ploased 



Fet. 77 
Mean 



2.24 

2.91 

3.00 

1 . 34 

3,06 

3.09 

3.02 

2.96 

i.23 

1 .37" 

1 .26 

1.34 

2.63 

2 .66 



Apr. 77 
Mean 



,2.20 
3.12 
2.92 
■ 1 .33 
3.47 
[ 3.40 
■ . 3.18 

.1.10 
1^2 
1.15 

■■^^94 
2.&9 



Oct. 77 
Mean 



2.36 

2.9S 

3. OS 

1.3S 

3.1& 

2.9S 

3.02 

2.83 

1.20 

1.63 

1.2S 

1.39 

2.70j 

2.66 



Feb. 78 
Mean 



2.25 

2.B8 

3.00 

1 .47 

3.34 

3.i3 

3. IS' 

2.58 

1.19 

1 .63 

1 .27 

1 .29 

2.72 

2.59 




) 



Patterns of -Lah^^urtne Agifdss bbaervacio rerlods (* Ic*) 
. Total Sariplp 




i Variable 



>Number of Wo 
j^ Sfo. ©I Utterances. 

Mean length Utterance ^ ' 
rpaelaratlve Sentences (%) 
^ .Imperativa Senteni^'^B 



Questions (%) 

u Utte^a^fces 



.Proper Nouni (%) 
Comman 'Noun^* CfO 
Ttftot Nouns (%) 
Personal Pronouns (%) 
Impersonal Pronouns 
Po^sessivfe Pronouns (%) 
Tdtal Pfonqune (%) 
Desejlptjve Adjea^ives 
Possessive Adjectives CO 
Total Ad jeetlves (%) 
Adverbs * 
Present Ve^bs (^) ^ * 
Past Verbs" it) 
Future, Veirbs' (%) 



ERIC 




, . Pafctilrns o£ LanRtmge ^Ass Ob'^|rvatlon Periods (ejont .) 





. * - - ■ • 

\.i 'Hean Feb. 'f? 


^. Mean Apr, *77 


Mean Oet * * 77 , 


. Mean Feb, '77 


Conditional Verbs 0) 


' .6 


1.6 




" ' .3 ■/ f '"'^ 


Total Verbs (%) . . 


22.5 ■ 


23,0 


" 20.0 / 


21.3 


Onaoatoppela (%0 ' 


2.1 . ' 


^ 2.5 


3{l 


■ ' ■ ,2.4 ■ . • ■ ■ 


IV Refet|Pes (%) , " 




^- : '.4 ' 




.3 


Predlcata" Naminatlv^s' (Z) 


i 


1.7 


. . - /1 . 7 , ; 




- ■ -•■ . ^ 




! , = 

\ 

t 







ERIC 



•4. ( 



■84, 



'Table 4 (continued) 



Patterns of ^^^^d'age Acrosg Obaefvatlon Pevrlpds 



BOYS THREE YEARS' OLD|^ ^ 



Variable 



No. 



s 



Utterances ^ 

4<ian Ltngth 
Utterance 



pdclarattlve 
Sentences 



Impef aClva ^ 
Serttances ("O 



Out St Ions 



Exclamatory 



ranc 
arN ^ 



Prop 
Jteyns 



CoiMon 
Nouns 



Total , 
NeunR (%) 

Peradnal 
Pronouns 



ImperabnarT 
Pronouns {%) 

Possesiiva 
Pronouns (%) 



Total 
Prbnauni 



Meftn 



17. n 




BOYS FOUR YEARS OLD 



Mean 
Feb. ^7^ 



fie an 
Apr, '77 



ina.9 



165. > 



26^ : 














52.4 



Mean 
Oct. '77 



154. '9. 



M.2 



23.0 
20,4 

I9.lv 

. ,2^4 ■ 
.11.1 

■ ^ m 

13.5 
13.5 
■ 7.9 
1.8 
23.2 



W~ ft 

m 



1 

21.. 9 i 



16.5 
^.7 



10.4 

14.4 

'6.2 



4.35 

58*6 

21.4 
17.1 

,18 *b 

-"2.3 
8.9 
11.7 
11.1 
6.9 



1.9 




Me an 
Feb. '78 



190.9 



4I48 



4 . 54 



24*3 



,21.4 

.'2.6 

9.9 
12^5 
12.1 

■ £ 



1.9 



r 



ERIC 



Tabl 



iontitiued) 




BOYS THM&^i^S OLD 



Patterns of LanguaF,a' Aerbss Observation Pe|!^di (cont.) 



V^rlablt,; 



Delerlptive 
Adjtetlvea 

PossessJ,ve • 
Adjactlvss 

m ' 

Total 

Adiaetives 

Advitbs (%) 

^-..^^ ^ . t 
".ncesent 

if . . ■ ^ 

^Past 
Varts (%) 

Future 
Varbs (%) 

Condifclonal 

Total 
Ytrbs 

Onoma Co n d a 1 a 

a) 

TV, ^fer- 
mnUs (%) 

Predicate 
Nominatives 

m 



Mea^ 
Feb ;. .77 




2.5 
, .2 

3.7 
9.1 

18.7 

2,1 

1.2 



22.7 
3.6 

' ' .6 

- .8 



Mean 
Apr. '77 



3.6 



^ S.O 
9.7 

'lO.l 

|1.3 

. 1.6 



23.0 
2.9, 

2.4 



Mean 
Oct . '77 



^.9 



13 ^2" 
Ifi.O 
2.2 
1.2 

19.5 
1.3 

1*9 



Mean 
Feb..',7p 



4.0 



4.3„ 
10.0? 



} 



2.7 



1.1 



.3 



21.2 



4.4, 



.6 



1.9 



Mclean 
Feb', * 7t 



BOYS FOUR YsApl' OLD 



,2 

5.5 
fl.O 

17.5 

T.8 
.7 
22.1 
2.6 
1.3 
.9 



Apr. '77 



' 3.7 

. .1 

5*0 
' 9,5 

18.6 

i ■ 

M 2.3 
1.4 
.7 

22.4 
4.0 

4 

-.5 
1.3 



„'Mea#< 
-Oct. '7 

■ '0, 



^6,4 



'^■■■*6.1 



V8.8 
'ij.5;2 
1.9 
1,3 
i4 

3.1 



1.7 



Mean 
Feb. 78 



3.7 




1.7 



21 '.8 
1.5 

' ,-.3' 
1.7 



>ir Tpble 4 (continued) 



GIRLS THREE YEARS; OLD 



Patterns of Language Across Observation Periods' 

' I niftLS FOUR^ Years dld 




Table 4 



cinuad) 



.GIRLS THBEE YEARS OLD 



Pattertii of Language Across Observation P^^^^dfl (eont.) 

' .,' , ; , GIRLS POUR YEARS OLD 



Variable 


Mean 
Feb. '77 


-j_ . L_ 

Mean 
Apr. '77 


Mean 
ijSbct.^'77 


He an 
Feb . ' 78 


.Mean 
Febj77 


Mean 
Apr* *77 


J Mean 
Qct, '17 ' 


Mean ,v 
Tab , ' 78 


(%) 


2.8. 


■ ■ ^\ ^ 
2.1 . 


:«.i, 


3.5 






I ^ 


■ )2.9 


Possessive 
AdjectiveB ^ 


.0 


.1 y 






;..:l;'/:„ 




.1 


#i 2 


A^^ectives 

<%) . 

Adverbs <%) 


7.2 , 


ao.5 


/ 8.9 
■9.0 


6 .2 
1.0.0 > 


l.' ■ 

* 11.3 


5.8 

8,9 


1 ' 4 

4.9 

1 ^ 

lOffl 


8,7 


Present 
Verbs t%) ' 


20.6 : 


V 19.3 

•' ■,' . » 


18.1 


1' 




19,6 


16t0^ . 


16 * 7 


Past 

Verbs (%) 


1.5 


. 2.4 


I. 

■■ 1.8 


2.9 




2.3 






Future 
Vfibs (%) 


1,1 


1.1 


- 1,3 ^ 


J 1.7 


.1*1^ 

i , 








Conditional 
Verbs 


% .5 . 


■ 3,6" 


Y i 


■ : - I 




1.9 




.2 


Total 
Verbs (%) 


23.4 


23. 7 


21.7 


21.6 


21, 7 


23.2 


■ 20.0 


20.5 


^omatopoela 
(%) 


1.2 


1.6 


1.6 


1.5 i' 

.1 


1*6 




1,3, 


■ ,>l 


TV Re far-- 
in^ (%) 


.2 


.4 


.0 




.2 




,0 . ■ 


Predlaate 
Nominatives 

my 






li6 


., 

1,7 




t • ' 1 

■ * " "1 

1.4 




: -1,4 

i - ' i, " 


ERJC - - 










.= ■ '"U 

, . ; 


- ' * » : 



Table 5 



^ ' Rotatod Facto r Loadings 

fBased on Eight Indepdrtd.ent Observations Over 
; Boys GN-?9> 

Factor 1 « Pact or 2 



le Year's Time) 
Factar 3 



hap py, Imaginative Playfulness 



Variab Ti 
Imaginativenoss 
Positive Affect 
Concentration 
Internction/Peers 
In,tfTttction/Adult^rf 
(Cooperation/Poars 
Coope r at i on / Adu 1 t s 
Fear 
. Sad 

■ Fatigue \ _ :.^>?: y\. 
Lively 

Elatqd 
Age iiv Bont 

PP^ IQ 
Barron M . 
Imagination Ihtfrv* 
-Ima^* CorapOTion Index 
/ty Viewing ''intensity < 
No* Wprds Spoken 
tip. UtterwceS 

Total Adjectives 
■ Future Verbs'^ 



,663. 
.761 

.63S 
.785 
.435 

.717 
.558 
-.442 
-.396 
- .604 
.670 
' . 750 




343 
99 
.217 
.357 
.469 
.759 
.750 
.473 
.421 
.329 



Predicate Nominat IveS'^K 332 



Variable 



Aggression 



TV-VicW|ng , 



Loatlirfg^ 



.553 



CooperHion/Adults ,^ -.334 



Anger 
SES, 
Ethnic 
Weekday TV 
Weekend TV 
Wealciy TV . 
Cartoons \ 



.525 



■.32 J. 
.842 
.890 . 
.869 
.669 ! 



Kids Shows fCoinmerc'ltfiD 'SSS 



Sitcoms 

■ - ■ I 

i ■ ■ t 

Var^ety/Gajne/TalH 
Aault Shows^^ 
Action/Violent ^ 

% ^ * ■ 

■% 4, ^ ■ 



;7i8 

,763, 
.719 
V722> 
;ai9 



r 



Variable 



Loading 



interact ion/Po©rs ^ .296 
Mean Length, Utteranee ,702 
Total Nouns .717 
Total Prpnouns .802 
Total VeTbs ' .886. 

Adverts ^\*'^25 
Declarative Sentences .544^ 
erative Sentences^ .S20 

,525 
^.346^ 



QLiastiQhs 
Exclainatiions 

' r 

Future, yerbs 



/ 




Faetpr 1 

■w 

pnyp Imaglnaflve PI 
V Ml able * ^ — 



Table 5 

Rotated Factqr Loadings 
(Based, on Eight Independent Observations' pvar One Year'^s T^m©) 

Factor 3 
Language^ 




■ 1 



ness 



Isaginativaness 
Positive Affect 
Concentration 
Interaction/Po'ers ^ 

tnteractioiy/ Adults • , 

. . .. « -,. 

■ , • ' ■ \, * ■ 

Cooper at ionilTeers - 

Cooperation/Adults, 



^ - 4 ■ 



Loading 
.747 
,827 
.476 

. 858. 
.617 ' 

.514 
-.566 
-.626 

".'628 
.732 " 
.731 



Sad 

Fatigue 
Uv^ly 
Elatad 
PPVT'iQ 
Imafiiriatidn Interview .220 
Nq^ Words Spokw . -742 
No. Utterances^ \*^^^ 
Mean Len|^yy utterances .397 
•Total *Woftpuni -,343 
I^edicate Nominative .363 
Imperative^ Sentences .328 

\ .S21 




variable 
Aggression 
Mger 
PPVT IQ 
SES 

%ekday TV 
Weekend W 
Weekly TV 
Cartoons 



Factor 2 
> TV-Viewing 



Loadihg 



.603 
.283 
-.327 
,478 
• .932 
' \907 
.942 

Kids Shows (Cofranercial) .4^ 
Sitcom^ 

\ VAriety/pame Shows .8 
A^ult SMw$ 
Artidn/V^^ierit^ 
News ^ ■' " 

Onoraatopoeia ; ^ - # 
Imperative Sentences p v34|! 




. ) ■ 

\ 

■4 



Variable. Loading 
HeaJi Length Utterances ' % ,>593^- , . 



Total Pronouns ' 
Total Adjectives ' ; 
Total Verbs ^ ^ 
Adverbs v ' 
Repeat Uttergncas 
Predicate fNpminatiVBs^ 
Declarative Sentingoj^* 
Imperative Seliteifces, 
lExclamator^, Utterances 
Iti^ectiye predicate^ 



.7:70 
.760 
.277 • 
.584 

f 

.368 

,61^1* 

.333 

.178^ 

.734 



■ft. V> 



ERIC 




= -'^ . - . V .... • ■ ^ ■■' , . , ' v. , . ■■ ■ ' ■ • ■ . ■ 

SubjACfis Catiel^^^!fa^^ imagination, and Weekly TV-Viowing 



Coop wat ipn/ Pe ay s 



Mger 
Sad 

Wtekda>^ TV 
Weakly TV 
Viewing Intensity 
Cartopni 
Sltcprtis 

;.A«ion Shows vlg^ 

;■ '^^^ ; . ; . 

"News 

i^. (ppvT) ; 

Barwn CM) 




113.39 

... 1.07 



Lp -Aggression 
3*13 




' T-Value \ 

-3,173*** 

-2,280* 


1,12 




• 

2.212* 


1.39 






1.16 




2.412* ■ 


11.97 ^ 




2.vl68* 


20.47 




' 2.076* 


4.03 




-1.938 ' - 


2.97 




■'i^ii' . • 


"H.36 




2.34S* 


^.10 




1.875 


;i20.78 


.J / ■ 




2.03'. 



















0 



f 



J 



/ 



4 



ERIO. 



91 



Vari able 



"Tabid 6 
T-Tcsts ^ I 
; MALES 



' Conconpratioh 
Peor Interaction^ 
Aduit, Jnteraction 
poor. Cboperation 
Fatigue 
Lively 

'Elated 

- ^ ■ ' 4 

Weekday TV 
Weekly TV 



^tensity of T\^ Vicv^lng 



Hi-Iiiiagin_atlpn '^^ 
3,32 



I ) 



^ Hi 



Kids' Show$ fGohimercial) f^^l,. 




4 



No of Words SpoKen ^ . , . 
No. of Utterancep J^- ,1^^^^ 
Mean Lengtlj U;tt\^ra^ce C^C ' 
Ago in Months 



a6i;3r:; 
.4 /F^'p^ ^ ' 



4s 



49.49 



Lo-Imagl»atlgn -, 
2.74 
2.89 
3.02 
3-06 
2.80 , 
1.34, 
2.53 
' 2.43, 
17.42 
19.69 
„ 3.. 70 
'5,53 N 
4;74. 

t 

89,98 #5. 
21. 9^^ . 

3.47 
4S.'68 



T-Value 
^.806*** 
2. 756*** 
S,lll*** 
2.258* 

3.951*** , , 
■ -4.08*'** 
7.789*** 
6.909*** 
2.325* 
2,109* 
1.9^ 
2.2^* 

;3-.134**. ^ i 
5.754*** 
5.96^*** 
2.966** 
2V194*' I 



J1 




Table 6 



. , T-Tests, 



MALES 



Variable . 

I : _ I . r 

[i • ' ' 

Imagination 

Aggression 

Mgry/ Annoyed 
. .CartooXs ■*« 

Comnicrcial Kitls Shows 

Sitcoms . ,1 

Va'riety/Qale Shows ■> 

Adult ShoW^ ,• 
" Action/Violent Shows , 

Hews 

IQ '(PPVf) , 



SES 

No, of Imaginary Companioni 



■ ■Hl-TV-'^lewing 



MEANS 




' 2,56 

1.69 
11.11 
8.46 
6.10 

3.46 

3.02 

,2.29 

113.29 

2.75. 
If 

1-.24 




Lo -T V- V 1 Bwing 
^Tl.39 



1,4 a 



3.66 
4.12 
1.60 

.90 
.85 ; 
,.77 

S 

AZl.OS 

i 

2. 45 

T*1.62 , 



U6 



.2 .12* 



S . 83 



5. 494*** 

s.ioa***- 




< 




ERIC 




femax.es :. mir'ii'r .Mi' P'' 

\Lo-Aggrosg|on 



Varlab 



Anger 

Weekday TV 

Weakand TV 

Waakly TV 
- Cartoons " 
'Kidi Shows 'CCommwcial) 

Siteoms 

Variaty/Caina^ 

Adult Shows 

Action/Violant SFjibws 

SES ^ ' 

- -4 ^ ' 




32 .43^ 
10.62 
M.09 
9.92 ' 

■'■.f'nr ,-■»-■': 'iCVi 

5 .02 . 

3.17 ; 
3 .07 

, 2.84 ■. 

.7 



..a 



17.05 
..4.Sil 

17. M 
3,48 
4.fS 
2.59 
1.7a 

. i.n 

2. so 



T-Value 
3,.169** : 
3.364** 
4.05S***' 
.3.050** 
3.645*** 
2.305* 
3.972^** 
3. 057** 
?.lp2* 
2V8&1** 

2.07SS*'-. 

• M_ . ■ • \ 



• of': 

ERIC 



fir 




Variable 

Affect 
^Concah]tration 

Interact with Peers 

CftOpsyatiori with Peers 

Livaly-Exclttd ^ 
^llated, ' ^ ^ 

Numbir of Words ^' 

Nujnbejr of Utterancei 



1k%^ MfiA^iength of Uttteajices 




r 



Table 6 

T-Tests 



■(H 



FEMALE S 

Hi -Imagination 
13,10 



mms 




"85*. 39 
'4.24 



Lo- Imagination 
2.76 
2.87 / 
2.92 
U 2.92 
; 2.32 
. / '2.49 
91.49 ' 
21.56 
, 3.68 , 



T-Value 
■2. 75 7**. 




;'4.&S4*** 
2.144* 



0 



ERLC 



(vr:. 



I ' , 




' TsbiV 6 
T-Tests' 



FEN^LES 



Variable . 
Aggression 

Cartoons . 

Coiraeircial Kidsii^how 

Sitcoms 

Variety/Games 

Adult Shows 

Act ion/yioltnt Shows 

' ^a- in Mo/iths 

- • ^ ■'■'^ 



JffiANS 




to^Ty-Vl€wing- 
l.U 
2. 82 
' 4.19 
2.12 

.81.^=. 



2,46 



4*>tl 






2.7S4** ^' 
S.072*** \ , 
3. 678*** 

■&V222**^%n'.!.. 
2.744** 



.1 3.374** 



I- 



ERIC 



15 



g: 




ltBagln9.tion 
' Te levis iora 

Female- s 

, iBtagdng-tican 

Television 



(by s 0X3 W«nsureil pre- mnd Post - Traini iig Se isl-oria 



■ 1 " 

Pr« MoftSMr'o 
. , 7\pr -r obs. , 19117 



2,3S 
2-11 
2.46 
2 -SO 



2 ,03 
2 ,40 
2 ,60 
2 ,1& 



fPosj p-leg 5UJ0 , 



2.S8 
a. ^7 
2.41 
2.32 



2,24 
2,S5 
2.-17 

a. 93, 



20 
17 

IS 



12 
IJ 

13 
21 
tiff 



1 



ERIC 
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Pre Pbst Aff oct M^aps 



Pye Nieasu jes* / - Po s t Hggs ^j^s 

(PobV, iApT., ODS,, 19^8>^ . COct.V Nb, / Dbs, 1978) 



.J 

inggination 3.024 , 3.04 20 

Cogrtitive 3.02 2.95 I? 

^ . , ' ■ '1 I'-, ■ ' - ' 

TeJevislori 3.01 ' 3,05 17 

COfitrol / 3.05 i 2. 90 15 



IiiiaiginatloTi 3.16 3.05 12 

Cognitive SilS 2^9% 11 

Totevision 3,01 . " ,2.SS 13 

Corttrol r 2.91 ■ .. 2.74 21 



Fro aJid Post Agnresaion ^fcans 



Males 



Imaginative 
Cognitive 
Te lay is ion 
Control 



Females 



Imaginative 
Cognitive 
Talavislon 
Control 



'Pre N^asurea 
i Apr. , obS\ I 1978) 

SI 

. ' 1.44 ' 

.1.31 , ' 
.' 1.47 \ \ '■ 
• 'i.65 /■ \ 



1 :26 

e 

1,12 
^.06 
l\.25 



r 



Post Measures 
(Oct, , Feb , , obs.7 1978) 



1,S6 
1.44 
1.74 
1.62 



1.37 
1.16 
1.08 
1.2S 



N 

20 
17 
17 
15 



12 
U 

13 

*21 



126 




erJc 



Pre and Post Intciliction With Poera Mi*£ins 



Males 

.Imaginative 

i 

'\Cognitivp 
Tolevisian 
Control 



/ 

Pre Measiiras 
(Feb, , April, obs. , 1977) 

3.31 

■ . / 3,33 ;y. 
• 3.23 
3.31 



Post Measures 



(Oct., Feb. , obs. , 1978] 



3,40 
3.36 
3.15 
3 , 19„ 



N 
20 
17, 
ij 
IS 



Females 



Imaginative 
Cognitive" 
Ttleviiion 
Control 



3,48 
3.44 
3.07 
3.24 



3.28 


12 










3.53 


11 




3,27 


13 




3.05 


21. 








I, 



r 
I. 
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Pre and Post Cooperation With Poers , Means 



Males 



Iinaginat ive 
Cognitive 
Television 
" / Control 

'Females 

Imaginative 
Cogiiltive 
Televislori 
Control 



Pre Measures 
, April , obs. , 1977) 

3.20 , 
, 3.32 
5.07 
.2.80 



Post Measures 
COct, , Feb, , obs. , 1D783 



3,04 
3.30 
3,04 
3.21 



2.01 

3.02 
2.93 
3.08 



3. IS 
3.30 
3.32 
3.19 



N 
20 
17 
16 
IS 



. 12 
11 
12 
20 



■ 6 
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Pye and Post. Interaction With Adults 
(Pre Measurei - Fob/, Apr- '77^ Post Measures i Oct* '77/ Feb. »78) 



Males 



Iinaglnatlye 
Cogiiitive 

rv 

Cent TO 1 



Imagiiiatlvc 

Cognitive 

TV 

CcntTOl. 



. Pre (N«77) 
3.34 20 
3.16 19 
3,22. 19 

3i3l| 19 

1 

Pie (Ns62) 
3,20 \ 14 
3.48 12^ 
3.23 15 
3.13 21 



^ Post (N°66) 
3.0i5 19 
3.05 \ 17 
2.92 17 
3.00 13 

Post (n=S2) 
2.98 11 
3.83 8 
3,17 12 
3.05 21 



1 



Pre and PMt CoopBript'iQn With Adult Meani 



Males 

Imaginative 
Cognitive 
Television 
ContrQl 

as 



Iffiaginativa 
Cognitive 
Television 
Control 



Pre Measures 
(Feb,, Apr, , obs/, 1977) 



3,00 
3.16 
2,84 
2,94 



3,13 
3*27 
3.15 
2. 95 



Post hjcasures 
(Oct. , Peb. , obs., 1978) 



2.87 

/■ 

3.08 
2.53 

2/62^ 

■ I 



3.08 
3,22 
3.04 
3.05 



N 
18 
14 
13 
11 



9 
7 
10 
18 
100 
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•Pre and Post - Fear 



(Pre Measures - Feb*, Apr. *77j Post Meaiure$ - Oct* *77, Feb 



Males , Pre (N^79) Post (N^69) 

Imaginative • 1.20 21 1%23 20 

Cognitive / 1,06 20 1.07 17 

TV 1.22 19 1.21 17 

Control , 1.17 19 1.17 , 15 

. ( 

Females , " . Pre CN=62) \ fost (N^573 

Imaginative 1.13 14 X.IS 12 

Cognitive 1.10 12 1.31 11 

TV l"l^ IS . J '.25 13 

Control 1.21 21 . 1.21 21 



J 



Pre and Po$t Anj^'V Means 



Malei 



Imaginajivo 

Cognitive 

TV 

Coijtrol ' 



Pre • Measure 
(Feb. , l\pT. , 19773 

1.S36 
1.274 
1.355 
1.391 



Post Mo a sure 
(Oct., Feb., WW 

1.823' 
1,589 
1.753 
1.682 



N 
20 
17 
17 
IS 



Fema,lcs 
J Imaginative 
Cogrtitlve ^ 

Control 



1.424 
1.237 
1.212 
1.415 



1.549 
1.440 
1.344 
1.491 



12 
11 
13 
21 

Tf6 



Pro and Post - Sad Mean s 
(Pre Moasurcs - Fob,, Apr. '77; Post Moasurcs - Oct. '77, Feb. '78) 



Cognitive 



Pre (N«79) 

1.19 21 
l.ll 20 
1.22 19 

1.20 13 



Post (N^fig) 

1.35 20 

1,27 17 

1.26 17 

1.22 is 



Females 

Coi^ji'tivo/ 

3rv • 



Pre (N^62) 
1.09 14 



Post CN=57} 



1.14 
1.29 
1.37 



12 
IS 
21 



1.17 
1.24 
1.23 
1,26 



12 
11 
13 

21- 
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Pre and Post - Fatigue 

(Pr^ Measures ^ Feb., Aipt.m; Post Measures ^ Oct. *77, Feb. «78) 

Males Pro (N^79) , ' Post (N^693 

• Imaginative 1.16 21 1,10 20 

Cognitive 1.23 20 1,31 17 

TV , 1.25 19 1,29 17 

Control 1,21 19 1.38 IS ! 

Females , Pre Post (ti-B7) 

Imaginative 1.30 14 1.33 12 

Cognitive 1.21 12 . 1.49 11 

TV ■ ' 1.33 IS 1.39 13 

Control 1.44 21 1,51 21 



1 1; ■ 



Pre and Post -, Lively/Gxcitcd 



(Pre Measurea - Feb., Apr. '77; Post Measures - Oct, Feb. 



Males 



Ii^aginative 
Cognitive 

a 

TV 

Control 



Females 



Imaginative 

Cognitive 

TV 

Control 



Pre CN=79) 
3.20 21 
2.91 , 20 
2.68 19 
2,8S 19 

Pre CN«62) 
2.75 14 
2.87 12 
2.27 IS 
2.66 21 



3^26 20, 
2,90,., 17 
2,98 17 

zlm IS 

Pqat (N-571 
2,4,7 12 



2,44 
2,15 



11 
13 
21 



P gg and_Post^ El ate d/Pl eas ed 

(fre Mbisuras - Feb,, Apf, "77 • PosC Measures - Oct. '77, Feb. '78) 

Males Post CN°69) 

rmaginative 2.38 21 2.90 20 

Cogaitije 2,93 20 ; 2.66 17 

TV 2,31 19 2.67 17 

Control 2,32 19 ' 2.60 IS . 

FemaA Pre 0311 ' Po^t_(Nf57J 

Imagiriativ^e 3,04 14 2,73 12 

' Cognatii^e 2. ay u 2.67 U 

TV . ^.^3 15 2-37 15 

Conts^l 2 2i 2.56 21 



p. 



1 ' 
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Pre and Post In^en-sity of Television-Viewing lle^s 



Pre ^ iB aa urfis 
(Feb., ApT,-, 19 18) 



Pogt.N3casurcs 
'(OctT, F>b. , 1 972) 



Males 



Imaginative 
Cognitive , 
Television 
Control 



3. S3 

4. OS 
3.77 
3.66 



4.10 
4.26 ' 

3.9 2 



2Q 
18- 
16 
S 



Females 



Imaginative 
Cognitive 
Television 
ContTol 



3. as 

3. SI 
5.8^ 
3 So 



4,2 1 
4.L 1 

3.7 2 



12 
9 
12 

104 



I 
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1 ; 



Pae and Post Week ly fe3ev is aon. j-Vi eyang Hours Means 



I nag inati ve 
Cogn it ive 
Television 
C<antrol 



Pr^ Measures 

r N 



27 ,79 
28-97 
34 -47 
JS -75 



Post Measures 
CQctr, TeV. ^ 1S7S) 



26^86 
22,89 
29 , OO 
42,72 



20 
18 

m 

8 




42 ,18 
28 ,66 
lo _ 4/ 
2c u 



M. 72 
24. 81 
IS. 82 
35. 27 



12 
9 
12 

9 

lol 
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i: 



Pre and Post - Cartoons 



(We Figtires ^ Fet. , 4pr. '77; Post Figures - Oct/ 'T?, V^b/ ni) 



TV 

Control 



/ 





Females ^ 

Cognitive 
TV 





\ 



o 
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Males 



J ' ' . 
Pre aJid Post C ommercial Kids '"' Shows ' 

C?T^ FigUTes - Feb, Apr,, '77; Post Figures - Oct. '77, Feb. '76) 

Pre iH-72) Post Wp^^^ 

Imaginative ^-^^ ^6.?^ >. 20 

Cognitive 6,45 20 ^ |i<96 18 

*' _ - _ 

TV /^yb 19 ' 5i66 16 

Cohtrol 12 ' 5.09 8 

Females Pre jH^SS) Post XNa42) 

Imaginative 6.46 14 5*15 , 12 

Cognitive 7. 54 12 3.86 9 

TV 4.y^ lb 3-02 12 

Control 7.2b 14 ' 3.75 9 



Ma las 



Cognitive 



Fecial es 



Imaginative 



Pre and Post EducatioJi Telgvision -Viewirig Maans 
*/'. Pre MeasuTes ' Post Measures 



(Fab., *77rApr, , 197S) COct., Feb,, 1978} 



Imaginative^ 4.60 , 3.58 



S,04 3,38 la 



Telavision 8.01 6.08 16, 

Control . 2.560 . 2,94 S 



Cognitive 3,81 4.11 9 

Television 4.56 5.94 IZ 

Control ^14 3.54 9 




/ 



Hales 



IiDaglnattve 
Cognitive' 
TelevislDn 
Control 



Pre and Post Variety/ CacQe and Talk Shovrs Means 



Pr e yeasij ^e 
2 .295 
2 .381 

1 .774 

2 .406 



Post Measur e 
2.679 
1.247 
1.958 
4.688 



N 
20 

18 
16 
S 



FemaLes 

iDQagitiative 

Cognitive 

Television 

Coftjrol 



4.431 
2 .'354 

-.625 
2 .725 



4.639 
2.229 
1.153 
4.356 



12 
9 

12 
9 

104 



/ 



1 I 



/ 



P re and Post Action Shows Means 

Pre Meaaurea Po s t ? le a s u res N 

Imaginative , / ' ■ 3,009 , ■ 2,637 20 

Cognitive .,1.414 1.451 18 

Television 1.819 1.373 • ' 16 

Control • 3,125 1.906 ' 8" 



2.972 2. 250 12 

.833 .562 9 

.569 .417 12 

3.462 1.925 9 




lib 
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Pre and Poi t S i tua^tl on Comedy Vlgwinpl Means 



Males 



Imaginative 
Cognitive 
Talevls ion 
Control 



Females 



Imaginative 
Cognitive 
Television 
Control 



Pre Measures N 
(FabTV Apr/, 197 7) 7 2 



3.88 



21 
20 
19 
12 

N 

55 

14 
12 
15 
14 



Post Measures 
(Oct Feb, , 1978) 

3.87 
3*11 
3,16 
7,56 



5,29 
3,58 
1.13 
5 .64 



62 



18 
16 

8 

Ji 

42 
12 
9 
12 

9 



EKLC 



i : 



Males 



Imaginative 



Females 



EKLC 



Pre and Post Miseellaneous AdulC Viewing Me^^ 



Pre Measures _JI , Pqst Measures N 

(Feb. , Apr. , 1977) fl (OcC., Feb., 1978) 62 



2.68 21 ' ii89 /* 2^ 



Cognitive 2.11 20 , 1.36 18 

Television 2.S4 19 1.77 16 

Control 2.08 * 12 2.75 8 



55 ^ kZ 



Imaginative 2 55 14 1.83, 12 

Cognitive i l2 161 9 

Televlsiou 



Conttul - 



14 J- JJ ^ 



lie. 



Kales 



P re Measures N Post Measures, ' N 

(Fer.VApr.VW ??) 72 (Oct . , Feb ., 1978) 62 



Imaginative , .25 %i .78 ^ 20 

Cognitive .68 20 .44 18 

TelevlsiQn .38 19' .59 16 

Control ,iy 12 .53 8 

Feroales M 

— — 55 43 

Imaginative .34 14 .35 12 

Cognitive .40 12 ai ^ 9 

Talevi^iaii ^ uu IS »18 12 



Contfol 



1 
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Pre and Pos^t Naws Viewing Means 

Pre Measurfes ^' Post Measuires 
(Feb , , Apr, ,1977) . (Oct . , Feb . , 1978) 

Ji 

^lalgs 72 

Imagitiattve 1.05 21 1*21 

CQgaitiv^ 1^69 20 .85 

f^lmuim * 2.23 19 1,05 

Control .1.83 12 1.94 

Fewl^ a ^ 55 

IwglMitive 1.86 14 ,73 

Cognitive 1.7? ' 12 1,56^ 

IaUylsl«a 0.60 15 1.77 

Control A too 1^ l^^i 



1 
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t 



^lalas 



CcDntrol 



Females 



Televis Ion 
Control 



Nimbfer of Words 



pre Post 



104,93 ^ 160,75 ^ 20 

82.77 142,22 17 



Imaginative 
Cognitive 

Television 124.32 148,50 16 



139.26 ... 140,94 IS 



Imaginative 
Cognitive 



95,67 12 



162.39 173.09 II 

156.73 151,44 13 



12 s 



i 
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Nuinber of Utterances 



Hales 

Imaginative 
CagnlClva 
Telavlslon 
Control 



25.64 
2u . /a 
30 .67 
33.31 



Post 

35.97 
31.54 
32.27 
34.14 



20 
17 
16 
13 



Feraaleg 

Imaginative 
Cognitiva 
Taleviaion 
Con L rul 



26*17 

37. 3d 
3^ . 4 / 
Ah 



21,64 

36.89 
32. y2 
^0 .^5 



12 
11^ 
13 

^l 
125 



EKLC 



pre and Post H&an Length of Ucteranea Meana 



Males 

.Imaginative A 
Cognitive 
Television 
Control 

Femaleg 

Ima'glnaClve 
Cognitive 
Television 
Control 



Pre Measuraa 
(Feb. , Apr. , 1977) 

3.96 
3.81 
4.01 
4.15 



4.09 
4'.13 
3.99 
4.17 



_N 
78 

21 

20 

18 

19 

_N 
61 

14 

12 

14 

21 



Post Measures 
(Oct., Feb., 1978) 

4.43 
4.25 
4.30 
3.75 



4.44 
4.63 
4.24 
4.12 



_N 

'69 

20 
17 

17 
15 

^ 
57 

12 

11 

13 

21 



1.1 

J. (J 
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Pre and Post Future Verbw^ljeans 



Males ' 

Imaginative 
'Cognitive 
Television 
Control 

Females 

Imaglnaclve 
Cognitive 
Television 
Control 



Pre Moaaurea 
(Feb. , Apr. , 19,77) 

■.018 
.014 ■ 
.013 
.013 



.012 
.017 
.010 
.011 



s 

78 
21 
20 
18 
19 

61 

14 
12 
14 
21 



Post Measures 
(Oct., Feb., 1978) 

.015 
.014 
.012 
.012 



.019 
.016 
.014 
.011 



_N 
69 

20 

17 

17 

15 

N 

-57 

12 
11 
13 
21 
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Pre and Post Predicate Nomina tlveMeans 



Malai 

Inaglnative 
Cognitive 
Television . 
Control 

Imginative 
Cognitive 
Television 
Control ^ 



Pre Ileasuras 
(Fab - *~Apr;V 1978) 



,012 
,019 

.017 

c 

.007 



,00G 
.015 
.006 
.012 



78 
21 
20 
18 
19 

61 
14 
12 
14 
21 



PoBt Measures 
<act., Feb., 1978) 

.020 
.016 . 
.015 
.014 



.012 
.023 
.018 
.014 



_N 
69 

20 

17 

17 

15 

N 
57 

12 

11 

13 

21 



1 'U 
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pre and Post Television Reference Means ? 

^ • ^ . - ^ ^> l: ^ , . ■ , , 

, ' Pre Mpasures Post Measu res/ 

(Feb.; Apr. ,1977) (Oet., Feb,, 1978) 

' ' ^ ^ ' ■ • ' _N_, ■ -. - . . ' J! 

Males '\' , 78 ' / 69 

ImaglQaeive > ^ .009^ 21 ; \qp5 20 

Gognitlve ' .003 . 20 .002 17 

Television ,008 " 18 .022 17 

Control \ .002 19 .003 15 

Females . ' 60 57 

Imaginative - ,004 ,14 .001 12 

CognlClve .003 12 .000 dl 

Television ^ .004 14 .000 13 

Control " .001 20 ♦ .001 ' il 
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Table B 




Girls (N^4) 
total (N^IQ)^ 



Means' for ObsGrved AanyQssion ancl TV-^Viewlng Weekly llnurs 
" ' far Fou r i^Ktrfem ^ nruupa . , ■ 

; i » Used Iri Family Intervi&wg ^ 
(Baaed on A sets of dbgervations ovet a yaar) 



Low A^graas ion-Low TV 
Aggrggsion VL 
1,06 . \ 8*64 

1.02 8.19 
1,04 B.45 



Boys (i^^6) 
Girls (11^4) 
Total (JmlQ) 



^gji AggCeajjibnyLo"*^ /TV 



Aggression^, 

' " ^ ~ " " 

1.90 
1.71 ^ 



TV- 
11.73 
14.98 
13.03 



Girls (W"4) ' 
Total (ii^in) 



Boys (N=6) 
Girls (.^"4) 
Total (N-10) 



Low AgnrasB ion "111 gh 1*V • 



Ap.Rresalon 
1.16 
1.07 
1.12" 



TV 
47.53 
34.8iV 

42.46 



High Aggress ion^Hlgli TV 

;g res a Ion TV , 

2.27 , ■ 48.74 
1.74 ■ 60.64 
2.06 53.50 
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Appdndix 1 



J' 



* ; Asi€ssment8 of Rater Reliabillcy in 'the Evaiuation of the 

■ ^ Spontaneous Play of Preschool Children . 

Introduotion: As part of an; ongoing study of the effSGts pf telfivislon-viewing 




upon the development of preschdol childreni" we have trained numef^s observers 
, in ths aisessmant of fourteen variables which refleat different dimensions of 
a= child's behavior ta la free-play situation. Naturally ^ we wert concerned • 
about the ef f ectlveness of pur training program in tettns of th# eK^ent to which 
it developed appropriate skills ^nd enabled observers to rate bahaviot in a / 
reliable^ consistent 'fashion. A major queation which confronted us was * there- 
fore, how to assess rater reliability. The moat coflmionly u^ed statistic for 
this purpose is the Pearson product motnent correlation which has been employed 
with both ordinal and eontlnuDus data. However, as Robinson (19;57) first 
noted, the Pearsonian correlation Is inadequate as a measure of agreement 
because "it measures tfie degree to which the paired, values of the two variables 
are proportional (when expressed as deviations from their means) rather than 
identlcar* (Robinson, 1957 ,rl9). Clcahatti (1972) has extended this argument 
and conments that ^ s ^ 

the Pearsonian product moment correlation measures the degree of 
similarity In ordering of rankings between two independent judges 
and as such does not focus ^ specif Ically upon agreement. ^ What is - 
not taken Into account la the discrepancy between raters on Indi- 
vidual pairs of measurements. As a consequence, slight shifts 
in ordering of ' ranks in one observer relative to another can result 
in less agreement than between two other observers who may be much 

•pTOpared by Robert JCrueger^ Ph.D. with the Gonsultation of Dominic Cicchatti^^* ^^ 



farther apart on individual rankings but who i nevertheless , tehd 
to put th^r rankingi in the same order (Ciechetti, 1975, .367-368). 
As our rating sealea were ordinal , Ciachetti's critlgue was quite telling 
and we reepgnized the necessity for a diifferent statistic to i^ssess interrate'r 
agreement. One such statistic 1^ weighted kpg£a, developed by Cohen (1968) 
and Suitable only for ordinal data. Its standard error, was corrected by FleisSj 
Cohen and Everitt (1969), While kappa was originally developed for nominal 
data> it, can be applied to ordinal data by using an ordered syitem of wtighte 
given by Cicehettl (1976) • Consequently ^ we decided to employ kappa to evaluate 
interrater reliability. ^ : 

Procedure i Two traiftlng sequences ^were conducted prior to each of two field 

observation periods* Each training sequence involved 4^6 meetings with observer^ 

■ , ? ■ ,1 

trainees. Each trainee was given a manual desqribing the variables to be rated . 
and Instructloni regarding how to categorize live behavior in terma of the rating 
8car€. Fourteen variables reflecting different dimensions of the ftree^play 
behavior of preschool children were ratedi^ Imaginativetiess ^ concentration, 
positive affect, aggression, interaction with peers, interaction with adults^ 
cooperation with peers, cooperation with adults, fearfulness, -anger, sadriess, 
fatigue, liveliness (activity), and elatedness. All variables eKcept for 
thosp pertaining to interaction and cooperation were rated on a five=point ^ 
scale ranging from *'not at all'', through "slightly", "moderately" and "very" 
to "eKtremely ." The interaction and cooperation variables were rated from 
one to five only if relevant behavior was displayed. If no interactive or,^ 
cooperative behavior took place for whatever reason,\a "not a|jpllcable-' category 



3, 



was added to the scoring of* these four variables. , 

PrlQr to training sessions raters were ^glven a set of sample protocols 
dascribing the behavior of different children. Raters %^ere apked to attempt . 
to rata eaeh protocol In tfrms of the fourteen varialiles* At the Initial 
training sessions^ pipotoeol ratings v^ere discussed and any problems in apply- 
ing the rating system were considered , As questions were raised, variations 
in rating ptac^lces became evident and were addressed by the training staffi. 
Each training 'grf5up was also shown films of children playing in settings quite 

^ . ■• - ' ' ^ • ^ ^ ■ ; .. ^ - ".^ " v . ^ ' 

similar to those In which they would be observing. As part of the training 
procedure, trainees were asked beforehand td' cons^iruct protocols for selected 
children: In the films and to rate their behavior'. These ratings were then ! 
discussed with, a. view to any problems arising in the placing of observed 
behavior at given points on the scale. Prior to the last session In each train 
ing%equence 5 raters were given a new set of belAvloral protocols and asked to 
rate these, Interrater reliabilities we're computed on the basis of these . 
ratings. ' \ 

Methods of statistical artalysls ! Interrater^reliabillty was assessed for each 
of the draining .sequences using the weighted kappa statistic (Cohen, 1968) with 
[th^ standard error developed by FleisSi Cohen, and Everltt (1969), and a weight 
InW system developed by Cicchetti (1976)- ^ In computing kappa statistics, a 
Forjt can computer program developed by Cicchetti, Aivano and Vltale (1976) was 
foloyed. ^^^^jietf^ypes of weighting procedures were used* Air variables except 
for those involving Interaction and^ cooperation were treated as continuous- 
ordinal variables and the appropriate weights were employed* In a continuous- 



, ordinal scale, the nuinber of weights is determined by -kappa » the number of 
drdintfl points on the ecale. The actual weights for any bXzb K ordinal scale 
follow the fbrmuia given by Cicchetti (1972) i 

• C'-o ' '■■ . • ■■ ' " ' 

'Hiusr^rt our S-polnt scale, four weights wpuld be possible depending upon the 
amount of dlsagreeraent between a given pair of raters on a glvetiv variable: 

^ ^ , Insert Table l.^bqut here • 

^ ^Since the Interaction and cooperation variables dlff efed from other variables 
In that they were only rated when certain behavior, was present and not rated (or 
considered "not applicable") when it was absent. We felt a different way of 
assessing Reliability 'should be employed. Following. Cicchetti *b (1976) discussion; 
of dlchotomous-ordinal scales, wa decided to treat the interaction and coop^lration 
variables as if they comprised such a scale since we felt that a disagreement 
regarding the presence or absence of interactive or cooperative behavior was 
,a far more serious problem tjian a disagreement concerning the degree to which such 
behavior is displayed when each member of a pair of raters MgriWi^tliat it is 
present* We had originally considered coding the "not applicable" category as 
blank for the purposes of computer analysis but two subsequent considerations 
mitigated against this pfoceduret (1) If the interactive or cooperative variables 
were coded as "not applicable", it became evident In the training sessions that 
th±B was because raters did not observe any behavior relevant to those vf^riables 
(I.e., no such behavior occurred). However, coding this situation as blank implies 



that ' data weise missing rather than that the child did not engage in a -given 
type t'f behavior. Since such coding was misleading, we opted for a , 
dlchotomous ordinal weighting systfem; and (2) empirically, the "ribt applicable'' . - 
category- was quite cotniaonly used. Treating the Cooperatldn and Interaction ■ 
varlabla$ an if they were SGOted on a^Qontlnuous otdinal scale/led to cQneiderable 
loss of infpmation Kb£n"''*npt applicable** was coded as blank and interrater 
reliability could not be aseessed for these variables owing to so much missing 

data,, \ . - 

In a dichotomous drdin«l scale, distances between category ratings are not,, 
.equivalent as , in-a continuous ordinal scale owing to a category of "absehce" and 
tw<^tor more categories; of "presence". Conaequently, one would wish to assign 
higher weights of agreement to .pairs of .ratings in which each member of the pair 
assumes "presence" of a given, behavior than to pairs In which there Is disagree- ^ 
men t regarding presence or absence of the behavior In question. Accordingly, 
Clcchettl tl976) has developed a method of assigning dlahotoraous, ordinal, weights 
such that W (number of weights) - 2 tK^l) . Thus the number of linear Felghte in 

a dlchotomous ordinal scale is calculated to be 

it' . ' " ^. ^ ^ ^ '■■ ■ ■ 

^ ^ W-l W-2 W-W ■ ■ ' . 

"\^hls weighting .system yields corislderably more weightings than for a continuous 
ordinal scale. . 



insert Table 2 about here 



Having computed appropriate weights, weighted kappa, is defined as "a chance- ^ 
corrected Index of rater agreenient, when data are measured on an ordinal scale." 
(Clcchettioand Aivano, 1976, 7). The formula. (developed by Cohen, 1968) Isi 



•Weighted Kappa ^ ?0-PQ ■ 
• 1-PC 

¥Htire Pp ^ the ©bserved proportion of interrater agreeraent and ^ the proper^ 

tlon of lnterra|ier agreement expected on the basis of chanee i&one. Clcchettl anS 

Alvano (1976, p. 7) note that in Interpreting weighted kappa, a value of +1 

Ind^-cates perfect'-chance correGted agreMent while a value of 0 Indicates that ; 

rater ^grefement is fexactly at chance levels* Negative values suggest- that chanc6s 

agreement eKceeds Qbgerved agreement* ' ' 

The statiatieal significance for weighted kappa la computed dividing It 
by Its standard error. This yields a E-score which is normally distributed. 
Consequently I values exceeding -^1,96 Indicate chan^m--correQted rater agreertient \ 
at the *05 level, those eKceeding^i 2*57 at this * 01 level, and so on (Cicchetti 
and ^Alvano, 1976, pp* 7-^8)* ^ v ' 

Results and discusslonr ^ 

Training Group I t In the first training sequence, 21 raters, participated and 
Intertater reliabilities werexomputed on the basis of variahle scores for seven 

, . ■ r , • ^ , 

protocols* Each of the 21 raters scored the 7 protocols and each rater, therefore^ 
hadi^to be compared to the other. 20 to obtain feliabllity data. Results wfere 
computed using the weighted kappa prograra= devised by Cicchetti, Alvano and Vltale 
(1973) * As thl^ prograni Is dealgned for a maKlmutn of 15 raters, the training 
group was divided Into th^tee subgroups such that each observer could be compared 
to each other observeri i.e., raters 1-14 were compared as one groupi raters 1--7 
and 15^21' were compared as one group and raters 8'-21 were compared as one group. 
This procedure entailed a certain amount of redundancy but assured that each rater 
pair would be eKamlnedi Results for each variable are preaented In Tables 3-14^ 

As Tables ^3-5 suggest, the first four variables were scored with cdnsiderable 



reliability by this group. The Itriaglnatlon and Aggression variables seem to be 
e'aslest to score Gonilsten.tly , while Affect and Concentration are not quite ag 
rellabla* ^ " ^ ' ' ■ ■ ■ « 

Tables 6-8 Indicate, again, differential reliability (and, by iffipllcatlon» . 
ea^e of scoring) of the second four variables. Interaction and Cooperation with ^ 
Peers seemed to be rather difficult to score reliably , whtreai Interaction with 
Adults presented little trouble and Cooperation with Adults was intermediate in ^ 
difficulty-^ One possible explanation tg^t these findings Is that' protocols were 
constructed on the basis of observations of chlidren in a Jree-play situation 
and it may not have been entirely clear to raters as to. when a child was interacting 
or cooperating with his peers and, when nd^, InvQlvement with an adult a^ams to ; 
have been much more obvious ^ although^ agalnj whether or not this was a cooperative 
encounter seems to have been less easily discerned. As a consequence of these 
reiulta, the scoring* syatem and training procedure for the following training 
sequence were revised in an effort to clarify what these l^ariables were intended , 
to measure and how they should be scored* "^'^ - 

Tables 9-11 present tlie results for the last six variables which are designed 
to assess different mood states, displayed during free play. The Fearful .variable' 
displayi an interesting bimodal split in rater reliability in that It seems that 
raters either agrai quite closely or disagree quite a bit without much agreement 
between these extremes*. At present, there seems to be no good explanat;lon for 
thla phenomenbn/ The fatigued-variable was clearly the most easiiy atid. reliably : 
asseised mood. Anger was intermediate in degree of rellabiltty, while Sadness, 
Livellneaa and Elatedness, were more difficult to assess and permitted less reliable 
rating. As a resuit of these findings, we revised our training procedure for 



rating moodSt Including ,mor^ eiaborati inBtructlons regarding what should and 
should not be ratadi This Revised training program was implemtnted in our 
peeond training sequence,? ' / . 

Training Sequence 2: As mentioned in the foregoing^ obsarver-trainees In the , 
firat .training sequence^ evinced some difficulty In agreeing upon how the inter-- 
actioftj cooperation and iome of the mood variables should be rated* Consequently * 
we revised and ^eKpanded our daflni^loti^ of these variables and specified more 
eKactly what behaviors constituted the anchoring and intermediate points on 
the respective rating scales. These new definitions were used in the second . = 
training sequence (in preparation for our second field study). 

.In the second traiming groups slKteen raters originally participated and 
attended five training sessions. As-prevlously, raters were given ..several practic 
protocols, at the beginrinlng of the training sequance and were asked to rate 
thege. for the foiirteen variables using our. revised definitions of interaction^ 
cooperation, and mopds, . These protocprs were dledussed during the training 
sesslona and questions or problems in rEting were explored* As some of the; 
raters in this group had participated in the first training sequence and field ■ 
study J, there appeared to be fewer difficulties in the group's developing " 
adequate rating procedures. Towards the end of the training sequence, observers 
were asked to score four protocols which were used to^seess degree of inter^ 
rater reliability -via the weighted kappa statistic* In addition to these 
protocols, observers were also shown two short films .of young chil^"^en playing 
In a setting similar to the ones in which they would actually be observing. 
Observers were*^ requested to rate the behavior of two specific children seen in 
the films (one in each film) and these ratings were also used to compute agreement 
statistics. Thus, each observer should have rated six "subjects" (iSe, , four 



protoeols and two films). However, one observer did not complete her ratings "\ 
for the protocols and had to be omitted from the reliability study. Further, 
one observer rated the films only and one rated the protocols only (and, in fact, 
did little observing). Consequently, the ratings of these latter two observers 
were also excluded* from computations of weighted kappa, 

Tables 12-1^ present Interrater reliability results for the second training 
sequence, grouped by degrees of significance of weighted kappa computed on the 
basis of^^^atings made by fourteen observer^tralnees who attended the trainiivg 
sessions • 

Table 12 indicates that observers were able to agree quite well as to how 
Imaginativeness, Aggressions and Positive Affect should be assessed. Concentra- 
tion was a bit more difficult to rate from the instructions given, although 
63% of computed kappas were significant to at least the .10 level for this varlabl 

Table 13 suggests that Interaction and Cooperation continued to be difficult 
to evaluate, despite revised definitions and training procedures for these variabl 
Raters seemed to a^j^ee beBt upon how Interaccion with Peers should be scored with 
73% of these ratings reaching significance. However^ Interaction with Adults and 
Cooperation with Peets ^nd Adults all appeared to give trainees difficulty. These 
results Indicate iliat dirterenL defiuiLluns at what cuustltuteb interaction and 
cooperation ate tequlieJ tut £ii Lutes Ltaliilu^ and field wutk. 

Table 14 SuggesL^ d JislIu^l iuipruveiiieuL in intenater lellabillLy iu the ^ 
aasassment ot muud^. ihls 1 esKMn^iL 1 y leflect?? linpt uvemenLa in uui Lralulug 
prpcedure and refinements in vniiaLkm detlnitlyns. Degtee^ of Feat fulness and 
Anger were both agreed up^n by ubservELS tu a significant level in some 74% of 
comparisons. The extent l^.. wtii^ti a child displayed Sadness, Liveliness, or 
Elatedness, as evidenced in pruLu..wi3 oc mh 1 1 im , w^ia agreed upon to an even 



' 10. 

greater degree, yielding significant comparisons in 78% j 91% and 100% of cases; 
raapectively - . ^ ^ 

Interest Ingly i the extent to which raters agreed upon how much fatigue a 
child displayed wbrsened somewhat in this training sequence. The fatigue 
variable yields a bi-modal distribution of weighted kappas, with almost 80% 
of the comparisons ^eing significant at the ,05 level or better and 22% being 
non-slgnlf leant , It's unclear why fatigue should have proved more difficult to 
rate this time around* 

Conclusions t The training program we have developed to instruct naive observers 
how to rate the behavior of preschool children appears quite effective with 
respect to some variables but not others* Most noticeably, observers seem to 
learn rapidly how to rate with considerable consistency the degree t& which a 
young child displays imaglnatlveriess , pleasure, aggression and a variety of 
mood and activity states in Its play* However, the degree of concentration a 
child shows, as well as how much the child interacts or cooperates with its 
peers or adults, still aeem problematic for raters to learn to assess reliably 
uclllsing our current ttaiiiing scheme* Consequently , it seems advisable that 
some further thoughL giv^n tu tevisiag our current definitions of thes 
variables as well as uut luechod of teaching observers how they should be rated* 



( 
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Field Studv Oetober 1977 ; 

In October 1977, data on the actual behavior of young children was 
collected by assigning the observers trained during sequence 1 at random 
into pairs* The members of pairs were alternated throughout the observa- 
tion period which lasted three weeks. During this time, observer pairs 
were sent into the field to collect data on 126 children who comprised the 
subjects for our study on the effects of television on children's play 
behavior. Each child was observed twice during free play in a nursery school 
setting. Each observation period lasted ten minutes and the observations 
on each child were spaced at a random interval ran^ng from one day to two ^ 
weeks. During each observation, each of the pair of observers independently 

recorded the child's behavior over the ..ten-minute sesmnt., creating a prptocol . 

similar to those used during the training sequence. At the end of the observation 
period, each observer then independently rated the child on each of the fourteen 
behavior and mood variables. Thus, for each ghild, four ratings of each of 
fourteen variables were generated. Observers were given strict instructions not 
to discuss their ratings with one another in order to assure lack of Interrater 
bias in ratings and guard against spuriously high levels of interrater agreement. 

Interrater agreement was calculated ucilizlng the weighted kappa statistic. 
As each child was observed lwIc^ by aach u£ two observers each time, ratings were 
divided into two sets: (1> ^^Liag 1 and (2) rating 2. Since observers were 
randomly assigned to rciLing pairs fur each observaLion and as these pai^s were 
also varied at random yver Lhe entires three-week data collection period, kappa 
was computed for each variable by randomly considering one rater as racer 1 and the 
other as rater 2. ConsequenLly , k^ppa was cQmpuced for each of the two observa- 
tions as if there were only two raters observing all the children on each occasion. 
One would therefore expect relatively low levels of agreement since observers 
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werked completely independently and| moreover, were not consistently paired 
together. However^ as Tables 15 and 16 demonstrate, the' training program 
seems to have enabled observers, even with random pairing to agree with one 
another to an extraordinary degree. All kappa statistics were highly aignif leant ^ . 
for all variables, even those which seemed problematic during the training sequences. 
The marked increase in interrater agreement during live observations, as measured 
by greatly reduced p of kappa levels, seems to be best explained by the fact that 
rating behavior and mood from written protocols and even films is considerably more 
difficult to perform reliably .than ratln| actual ^ehavlor. Further, the training 
program, as currently constituted, does seem capable of providing adequate 
observational and rating skills to relatively naive observers and enabling them to 
rate the behavior and mood of young children in a live setting with considerable 
reliability. 

Conclusions : The traiing program we have developed to instruct nalye observers 
how to rate the behavior of pteschool children appears quite effective In enabling 
rateri to achieve relatively high levels o| inter-observer agreement in evaluating 
live behavior. While ewme variables appeared more difficult to rate reliably 
during our training sessions (e.g., ^uacentration, Interaction and cooperation with 
peers and adults), ratcta seemed to be able to agre^ quite well on these when 
actually observing a cULXd at play. It mliht be argued that variables which were 
less reliably agreed upuu Juili.s trainliiB seSBluus should be scruti.'lzej further and,- 
perhaps, more caiefully defined. Huwever, at preaent our program clearly accomplishes 
its objectives. 
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Linear weights for a S-polnt TOfit^p^o^s ordinal rating scale 



Weight 



: i — 

Complete 1 Scale 

Agreement point apart 

,■1" '.75 



rcaJ^e 
iolntil apart 




3 Scale 
points apart 

,25 



4 Scale 
points apart' 



TABLE 2 



Linear agree ment weights for a.6-polnt dichot 



otnous-ordlnal rating scale 
2 Scale 3 Scale 



Value of Complete 1 Scale . scale 3 Scale 4 Scale 5 Scale 

mShL. Ag reement Point apar^ joints apart ^Inta apart points apart point 

Absence-Presence 



10 



s aparc 



Confusion 
No Yes 



.89 



No 



78 .67 



Yes 
.56 



No 
.44 



Yes 
.33 



No Yes 
.22 ,11 



No Yes 



Hi 
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Table 3 

Raters 1-14 cqppartd on 1st four variables, grouped by P of Kappa values 

Variable ^ ¥ ^.01 ^ .01 ^.05 ,05 ^,10 p ^.lO 

Imagination 12 34 18 ' 27 

Affect 19 25 6 41 

Coneentratlon 10 ^.29 9 ^ 43 

Aggression '84 C^a 5 1 * 6 ' 0 

Table 4 

Raters 1-7 and 15-21 compared on 1st four variables^ grouped by P of kappa values 
Variable - f ■ 

Imagination 13 48 22 8 

Affect 25 26 7 33 ' 

Concentration 21 27 13 30 

-A^^^BBir^w- .^1= - = — . Q Q . Q 

Table 5 

Raters 8-21 compared on 1st four variables, grouped by P of kappa values 

\ 

Vaf lable 

Imagination 46 28 5 12 

Affect 50 23 7 11 

Concentration 17 24 21 29 

Aggression 82 5 4 0 

Table 6 

Raters 1-14 compaLeJ 2nd rwful variabla^, gruuped by P ot kappa values 
Variable 

Intaract-Peers 6 12 20 53 

Interact-Adults 60 10 7 1 

Cooperation^Peers 31 4 7 49 

Cooperation-Adulcs 17 20 ^10 44 
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Table 7 

Raters 1-7 and 15-21 compared on 2nd four variables, irouped P of kappa values 



Variable 



P ^.01 



,01 ^? 



,05 



Interact-Peers 3 

Interact-AdulCs 52 

Cdoperation-Peers 27 

Cooperation- Adults 29 



12 
18 
16 
33 

Table 8 



,05 <.P ..e^ .10 

17 
20 

8 

7 



F g>^lO 

59 
1 
40 

22 



Raters 8-21 compared on 2nd four variables, grouped by P of kappa values 
Variable 



Interact-Peers 4 

Interact-Adults 52 

Cooperation-Peers 8 

Cooperation-Adults 14 



\ 



11 
13 

3 
29 

Table 9 



16 
15 
7 
8 



60 
1 
73 
40 



^Raters 1-14 compared on last six Variabiles, grouped by P of kappa 
Variable . 



Fearful 

Angry 

Sad 

Fatigued 

Lively 
Elated 



55 
15 
16 
76 
13 
3 



0 
39 

5 

0 
20 
25 

Table 10 



0 
11 
27 
12 
10 
22 



36 
26 
43 
3 
48 
41 



Raters 1-7 and 8 (.uuipeii eJ 
Variable 



laBt six, Variables, grouped by V of kappa 



Fearful'-^ 

Angryv ^ 
Sad 

Fatigued 

Llfely 

Elated 



60 
11 
32 
83 
15 
10 



u 

12 
3 

0 

17 
26 



1 

i3 
29 
0 
11 
17 



24 
44 
27 
8 
48 
38 
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Table 11 



Raters 8-21 compared on last six variables, grouped by P of kappa 



Variable 


f ^.01 .01 


P ^.05 


.05 P ^.10 P > .10 


Faarful 


53 


0 


1 


37 


Angry 


3 


21 


17 


50 


Sad 


15 


10 


16 


50 


Fatigued' 


72 


0 


8 


11 


Lively 


20 


31 


1^ 


24 


Elated 


10 


28 


21 


32 






Table 12 






Interrater rallabilityj training 


sequence 2, 


1st four Variables, grouped 


degree of 


siinificance of weighted kappa 






Variable 










r 

Imagination 


7 


50 


21 


13 


Affect 


45 


33 


3 


0 


Concentration 


3 


39 


15 


34 


Aggression ^ 


39 


39 


1 


2 






Table 13 






Interratfer reliabilltyi training 


sequence 2, 


2nd four variables, g 


rouped 


significance of weighted k^ppa 








Variable 










Interact Ion/Peer a 


15 


30 


21 


25 


Inter act ion/ Adults 


9 


17 


12 


53 


Cooperation/ Peers 


14 


25 


14 


38 


Cooperation Adults 


11 


27 


12 


41 



Table 14 

Interrater rel It^b II i ty , tidiuiug sequ^nc^ 2^ last six variables^ grDuped by 
aignificance of fe?elghted kapp^ 



Variable 










Faar 


55 


1 J 


0 


23 


Anger 


1 


63 


A 


23 


SadnesB 


10 


45 


23 ' 


13 


Fatigue 


63 


8 


0 


20 


Liveliness 


47 


21 


15 


8 


Elation 


81 


10 


0 


0 




Table 15 



(First and second raters compared for first behavioral rating * 
Oct*, 1977, field study) 



Imagination 
Affect 

Concentration 
Aggresiion 
. Interaction/Peers 
Interaction/Adults 
Cooperation/Peers 
Cooper a t ion/ Ad ul t s 
Fear 

PiligBT 

Sadness 
Fatigue 
Liveliness 
Elatedness 



.524 
.397 
.407 
,722 
.610 
.690 
.516 
,464 
.210 
.346 
.303 
.444 
.553 
.483 



, 00001 

.00001 

.00001 

,00001 

.00001 

.00001 

.00001 

.00001 

.004 

.00001 

.00002 

.00001 

.00001 

,00001 



EKLC 



1 4 r 

I k sJ 



' Table 16 

(First and second raters compared for second behavioral rating, 
Oct., 1977, field study) 



Variable 




p of Kappa 


Imagination 


.438 


.00001 


Affaet ' 


.432 


•OOOOl 


CDncentration 


.482 


.00001 


AggressiQn 


.652 


.00001 


IntaMGtipn/Peers 


.525 


.00001 


Interact ion/Adults 


.643 


.00001 


COoperati on/Peers 


.419 


. 00001 


Cooperation/Adults 


.383 


.00001 


Fear 


.337 


.00001 


Anger 


.517 


. .00001 


Sadness 


.262 


•.00025 


Fatigue 


.455 


.00001 


Liveliness 


.487 


.00001 


Elated 


.467 . 


.00001 
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ChrotvolQgical Summary of Project Actlvltleg - September 1977-June 1978 

September -^1977 - ' 

1. Parent Booster Session for training of all three groups • 
Dlscuision labout reaction to training materials. 

2. Obeerver Training Sessions for new observeri. There were 
three training sessions using practice protocols and filme. 
Training procedures are in appendix. 

October 3 - ^October 16, /1977 Observation Period III 

1* Trained observers to observe children in 49 nursery\schooli 
and kindergartens for two lO^mlnute perlodSi ^' \ 

October 3 - October 9, 1977 - Children's T7 Viewing Logging Period III 
October TO - October 16, 1977 - Children's TV Viewing Logging Period III. 

I, Logs again kept by pmrents for 2 weeks* Parents recording 
'children's TV programs for 2-week period. 

2/ Scoring of television logSs coding data begins* Language 
scbring of play observations continues* 

November December 1977 - Parents were sent supplementary materials 

appropriate for each training group, ^ 

December 1977 - January 1978 - Observer training sessions* 
Observers were again trained using practice 
protocols and films, 

January 30? 1978 - February 12,1978" Observation Period IV 

1, Trained observers again observed children in nursery schools 
and kindergartens for two 10=minute periods. 

January 30 - February 5^ 1978 - Children's TV Viewing Logging Perlod^ IV 
February 6 - February 12, 197 8 - Children's TV Viewing Logging Period IV 

1, Logs again kept by parents for 2 weeks. Parents recording 

children's TV .progrMS for 2-week period* Coding of logs continues. 

February - Ap rils 1978 - Completed entering of all data for computer, 

Kay cards punched, 

Aprig, 1978 

1, Statistical procedures carried out. Data analysed for all 4 probes 
of the St 



2* Preparation of Parent Interview and Home Observation Schedule* 
Training of the staff to conduct interviews in the hotnei A 
training procedure was developed. 

3» Recognition test wag flnall2e^ and training procedure form for 
administration wa^prepaje€^j 



' 1* Intefvlewi Garried out In 40 homes with extremes in aggressidn 

and TV viewing as participants* TV Character Reeognition Test given. 

ii 

2i Mailed sections of training manual to parents to make complete 
copies s 

3. Parints Invited for session to receive, results of yearns study* 

June» 1978 ^ . ^ 

1. --^Analysis of family interview data and recognition test data 
completed i 

2* Progress Report written and prepared for NSF Coranittee. Summary 
report also prepared for dissemination* 

3* The staff has been recruiting new subjects for th^ contlnuatlQn 
proposal. This entailed visits to numerous nursery schools in 
the a^ea including meetings with paf-tlcipants , teachers and 
p paren^ts * 

4, Transfer of data from present systera to SPSS, 

Weekly - Staff meetings continued to be held to keep staff Informed of each 
other's activities. Periodic statistical consultations were held 
concerning diza analyses, 

During the 18 months of the project there was continual correspondence 
to nursery school directors and to parents keeping them informed about each 
stage of the study. 

Payments were sent to parents in March* 




KSF-TV Study 
my, 1978 



IttstrucElons - Parent Intefvlew 



1, Cftll the day of appointment, 

2. Idsntlfy self when you come to home* 

3* Establish rapport - nice to see you in person . ^ 

appreciate your allowing us to come here 
trying to find out more details about day--to-day life 

and your life style , 
no-^ obligation to answer any question 
fe^ minutes to interview ehlld and play a "gme" . " 

f 

Look around house (use clipboard for interview) 
f om, opinions about house 

^ (1) 1 ^ lowest * 

5 « apotlesi (plastic on furaiture) 

(2) .,4 ^ no toys 

i * many toys viilble 

(3) 1 ^ no books 

' 5 * abundance 

(4) 1 = no musical instruments j radio 

^ 5 * many . . . * 

(5) 1 ^ no weapons 

5 ^ many weapons 

Family Life Style . 

1. Ask questions s record - who child shares room with 

2. Dally Routines - child and parents 'separate 

Some families have special routines, etc. Let mother talk on and. 
record as information comes forth* 

n. Child put to bed - ask in a general way - "families have different 
patterns no correct way" 
Be sure not to be Judgmental, Try not to make, parent defensive, 

3. Weekfend Routines - get full description of what happens on weekend-^^ 

each parent . \^ ^ 

Who controls TV try and get information - this is in general not 
just weekday s , 

dleneral Family Life - we want to get some Information about some things you do as 
^ a family. Preface each item with a sentence* 



Fflmtiy Stregs ^ 1. Famtlles may experience sofne streisful situations. Have 

there been any recent major illnesses or any deaths? 
2# Sometimes there are arguments i Are there ever any 

between your children? Can you tell me about them? 
3, Each jfamlly has their own forn of dlsctplliie. Can you ' 
give toe some fkamplea - recent Incidents last time 
* you had to dlsciplintp 

We've covered quit© a bit today. Is there anything nore you would like to 
discuss or tell me,^ 

ConcluilDn 

Please thank parent* Give her the cheaki ggt the aigntd receipt* Then 
test the child. Mother may watch or help; If needed^ 
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fftTent Interview 
and 

. Boms Obasrvatlon Schedulm 



frivAtm home A pagtiPan t Child *e Codr # i 

J^cation ©£ child durini ititttvimy r Data of intervisw^ 
Leeatlon of latarylw In heme _ Paraat (M,F) . 



Ro. of TV sets & locatioris latarvitwtr 



la I? oa? _ No Yea 
1 2 

Im Home observation 



1. Hone rating 

1 2 3 4 5 
2 • Toy a & Gagies 

1 2 3 4 5 

3* Books & Magazines 

1 2 3 4 1 

4 * i Huslcal Initruinents & stereos 

k 1 ^ ,2 3 4 5 

5* Rlfla cablnit or other Imdl nations of 
vsapona or hunting 

1 2 3 4 5 



11. Family life Style 

' I* KWhera of family llvirig tn housa (Including grandparents, relauives, boardari) 

Nuiaber ol rooms _ 



Qhlld have Qim room? Ho 
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Vakeup time ^ vimikend . 
Itothfef 's wakeup tlme^^ vatkday^ 
Pathtr'i wakeup tlme'^ weekday^ 



wAekend: 



weeksnd 



Do children watth TV regularly in atrly ^etkday A M _ 

^tiiLg patterns " — \. 

FmII^ aats together (weekday) 1 cea l 2 mgals^ 

. "(waskftnd) 1 mms l 2 m€als^ 



CkiLitmi ot family wateh TV i^hlle eatin| 



1 2 : 

' Dr as i in^ pa 1 1 er ti 

Vhd dxesaea child 



Dt#eiad ty H| F| 

Who tak^^ cbUd to school? 
Who brtngs ahlld fhome ; 



5 



1 2 
sail momm halp 

Sibling I Other . 



tptally helped 



No* of heurs child is In school 



Utmt school aativltlii-tyf leal day^ 



All 



All 



meala_^ 
meals 



Suppay^tisie 



DMctib^t hov child Is put to^ ted, e^g . xig^lar routine vs* Irregular, how 
child is put to bed. . ^ thate^ bed-tl^i^fljtual? (Do set trie leadiog 
qtiastlons but look for readlngp s tory*t ailing) * \ ^ 



Child's ^laeping pattern 1 (oftin-at Itast t/mo ar 1 evary 2^3 weeks) 



Sletp through night? 

Rlghcnaras? 

ICJista of night sleepy 

Ssy^tlsii ^ Wap ? No 

Badvettlng? 

Sleep walking 



never goaetljiei oftaq 
naver § oq€ t l^e a o f t an . 



Yes 



aayer 
aav^r 



aoaetlinf i 
gciaatlmas 



na^er nometlttas 



oftan 
aftan 
oftan 



|i» Child CGttt iftt© parents' bed? ce^er 

4, Does th€ child have vLaltlng fritnds? cever 

(la the daytime). . ^ . - 

, the' child viatt other children? osvsr 



W^alceiid Rou tines = 

' : i&irtiar*fl role With child 



Father *s rcls with ahlld^^ 



3. 

fiometlmes 



m 



Qf tea 
of ten 



jol&t IV^wat ehlcig on . ^^eekend 
CF-dWld) 1 -I 2 



Cl^ehild) 



tievey 

1 



3 
3 



4 
4 



5 



Faiatly'-^vlevirig style In genefal 

(Gtt mxra^tlvi ac^Dunt-who controja TV? 
Qvar rV? How ara these resolved?) 



there fighta 



111, ramily Activities (parents with child) 









nevtx' 


occailoi\ally 


sometimes 


ofceo 


regularl 


a/ 


Vlsltlcg relatives 


togachet 


1 


2 


3 • 


,4 


. 5 ^ / 




Shopping ' 




1 


2 






. 5 „ 




Patk» plenica, ^oo. 


outliigs 


1 


2 


3 




' 5 




Kussras, galleries. 


coQcerti ^ 


1 


2 ° 


3 




5 


3. 






I 


2 • 


3 


4 


■ 5. 
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Get SiOples of receot mo-vles seeii ^Itb. child 
I. 

2. ' ' ■ ■ . 

3. 5 

. 5. . 



i 



5^ 



' never odaasioflally sometlmea often regularly 

6. Sporti 1 2 3 4 5 

i* . . ' ^vii'v:... 

Im Faa^ly TV vlwing vith child , 
S*tt(pi#s of regularly seen shows 

/ a. ' \ . . 

. ■3: . ^• 

Specials past 6 monchs / 

1. ■ , ■ ■ ■ - , , • . ■ ■ ■ : '. 

- \ ' ■ 3. ' ' 

1. Give ejeaBples „of your favorite TV shows and moviei 

Give estamples of your husband's favorite TV shows anci^ movies 

■3. , . ^ ■ ■ ^- 

9m Eobblaa or ititsrests of mother: 



.Bobbles or intermits of father? 



Vfm Family S tr^S Situations 

1, Hajor illnesses otr b ef eavements? 
Children ^ 

^ ^itedparenCs jp'r relatives 



EKLC 



, J. u <J 



2« 



Arguments ■ ^ 



1 



l^yaicai vs# verbal 1 
^ , mostly ^ngry 



2 
2 



3 
3 



4 

T 



3« 



Aay psrsntal arguments ^Itri^ssed ty children? 
• Parents ever disagree abaut chlld-r taring?^ 
Dliclpllna and . Puiilshment ■ 
1. Examples of dlielpllne 
Fathers 

Hbthers 
2s Typ^ of discipline 
4 Et6trlctlon ' . ' 

Fayeholaglcal , 
1 Scolding* ^ 

Physical ' ' " 



irary frequent 

iMstly blows and 
bitting 



I- 



3* Reward pattern 



/ 



4* 



Is ehlld under active 
1 



oormally active 
3 



Child's problems^ ^ 

Physical aches & pplna , 1 2 3,4 

\ b) .Poor hablti, e.g. tollit, 1 2 3 4 
laesslnessp carelessness - 

e) Fightings noiays acubborn^ ^ 1 . 2 3 4 

nesSp ^poisesslveness * 
- ' ' ■ • ' ■ f . 

d) ^or^,ies, fearij doubtSi 1 2 3^4 

f) Shynessi seeluslve, 1 2 3 4 

•olitaryi pa^sslve . 



hyperactive 
5 



5 

5 
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6. 



6, Child '» serengths (in addl'tioti, to atsencs of above) 

«) (S^od hmored,' layghlng 1 2 3 > 4 ' ' 5 

^ ' " . moling 

b> Bttjojment ©f physical 1 '2 3 4 5 

adventures j runnings 

Juw^lng sports - * ' 

e) Speclnl talents, e.g. 1 2 3 4 5 

lai^ic (alnglng) drawlni^ 
reciting, pre-reading * 
ceft^tructlonj story« 
temng 

d) Ipelabillfy * leadershtp^ 12 3 4 5 
cooperaclon 

Open*ended ekprea^lon-partn^'s InteregtSi view of llfe*style, rola af TV, ' 
liaportance of school, wrk, affection, discipline, religious valuss or ethlea, 
gel£*auff leiency^ ' * 



ERIC 



■5 -1 



Televtilon Charaeter Rceo^nltlon^^st . ■ ' 

Rules of adffllnlstratioing Preschool ehildren 

' . ■ ^/ ' ■ ■ ■ / ' 

1, This Individual tiSC should be given in a quiet plac^ away from othefs 
who may interfere or be taking the tes^ at a later time. 

2* The^€Kaffilner= should b 4 pleasant and encouraging. : . " = ^ .- ^ 

3,^ To motivate the eubj^^c to do his best, praise should be given \ 
generously. Such COOTients as the following have betn found affectlver^ V 
"Goodt You are doin^ well," etc. However, praise can be overdone*^ 
Many indlvlduale know when they are beyond tjieif depth and. are not 
deeelved by unearned praise. The sensitive eKamlner will soon learn 
the optimal amount of encourageraent to elicit maximum performance* 
\ ^ . ~ ■ , . 

4# Dp not Indicate wheth^lP or not a response is correct * . 

I£ an Incorrect risponsii is made, encouragement should . ' ^v:- slisi"^ 

ba given. If a subject says, " Did ly get that o ne right?" " 
\ say "That w as a ^ood OTwer ", ; 

5* It la not- permissible to show the subject the^ pririted stimulus names. 

6t-. Stimulus names may pronounced aloud more, than once by the eKaminer. . 
Do riot introduce any stimulus words not oi^ the score she^t* l^eri a 
\ character's name is flven^ do not mention the name of the progra^m -it. is 
' ' " from. . • V . . 

7. The subject may take at^y reasonable amount of time per intern to make his 
eeleetion. Howevar, after approximately one minuiej he should be encouraged^ 

;^ ;^t© make a choice. S^y: - ^Try one > Point to one of them ". Always feeaure . 
; / a response. , Do not record "no responsf" or "don'V^now". There Is no ^ 
penalty for guessing sn ttfis.test. * Jl 

8. Some of the subjectSg «@^speclally young ones, may polht to ione corner on 
plate af tier* plate. It is. therefore necessary to rep^at/^eqdently , *'Ba 
sure to look careful ly at all f our ^pictures . " If the'-jMiild continues"© 

^ . do this the examinat ihould pDinc to picture No, 1 saving, "Look at this one " ^ 
. then picture No* 2, staying " and this one "^ then to picture No." 3 saying ~ . . 
"and this one " ; than to picture No., 4 saying "and this one ." 

When a subject spontiinwusly changes his choice, record the final response* 

10* For subjects who use the pointing response, precede each stimulus word 
when starting the tes.t with one of the followingf "Put your fi nger 
. on ." " Carf ym find ' ' ?" y Shbw me ^ ^ ~ \ " 

' ^Point to J\ "Where is ' 

lj# When a name is glv#n in quotation marks it indicates the name of a television 
" Program, precede the name with "Can you find someone from the television . 
program called . ?" "Point to 'someone from the telavlsiQn show 

called " " . ^_ 

12, Two^pass^B are to be through the test book. After complecting the took 

; anca turn to plate 1 'ittd continue asking the names on page 2 ^f the score 
sheet. , ; 



IHTRODUCIb?G THE TEST ' • . ; ' ... 

Introdu(r$ the test by iaylnft . * , 

■ 'I want to play a television picture ^ame with you " ■ . - 

y.Turn to the exampla and aayi ; , . ..1.;^^ . .. 

" See: all the pictures on this pap;e J- ' * ' 

'indicate this by pointing to each in turn. 

"I will say the name of gomebody on this page and then I want 
you .j^o put your f^ing.tr^n the -picture of the person ot televisipn 

show_ I have said* . X^e-t us try one^ Put your finger on_,_ , 

When a subject maHf^; tha desired response, turn to the next page . 

and ^ say': \._ . y.- V-u:^;''a'' i'^^ ^ - . ' 

"Fine! Now 1^; atn R0inR to show you some other pictures . Each time 

say a name^ you find the picture of^ that person . Wh_en you jre 
no_t eurg^ 3^QU know the_per5on I want yoU to look carefully at all 
of the pictures anway and choose the one you think is ripht ^'' , . 
Point to , ^ ' "\ V ; ■ 

With very young ^hl^drens additional trial strlee may , be necessary ^ 
,to establish the desired pointing behaylor, ' In sueh Qases, a^ qther ' 
names on thfi example page. : . v ' ^ ' y % * < 

s With very inunature subjectSi the eKaininer will need to establish 
the pointing' responee by. saying, "Put your finger on / ■ and at 
the same time placing '''the child's f inger. on the correct plcturei J^ After . 
a few trials the tester may take the lead by pointing and then nq^^uraglng 
the subject . to -do : likewise.. The length of . time required to estfiblUsh^ . ^ 
the desired 'ppinting behavior will vary.; from child to child * ^The 
example pJJ.4te may be repeated. However, if the desiijed reapons'e has not - 
been est^^^ished after a nuraber of trials ^ the test should be discontinued. 




24, 



mm 

Flit* 

3i Joluf! Boy. iiititiif iriMMf iv4#fl) 

4t LalftOtlt^ iMiiiill ill i lit! M ilF4l{3) 
' 5i HpOll^i M • < i i « I • i • • M i 1 1 i A I 4 ipi f (1) 

6. . Police ^iwniii.iiiMiiikM „ 
7f foiftM«> ii liiiiyiiiMtMMi *iMrK^ 

8i AqtiSltllUlM lit i Mi MlitMiM^^ ^ 
9i HSfHilBll # I i ff ff i i i i i i I • t I 1 1 M M M 

Ifli "Magic iirW^ ^ 

12* "BiiW|en#"i * • 1 1 • . • * m . . ^ ^ * * « (^) 

ill ■ Sco<5by DoOi i I III i I i f f 1 1 1 f I M i i (^) ^ 

:1A, Altca and lajFniond, • i • • .» ♦Vnd) ^ 

15. "T^m and Jerry". m (1) 1^ 

16, SftflrfyVlliivfMi.iMtiM'MMMC^) ^ 

' ' . V ^ . : ' :!i ■ '. . . . ^ 

18i vFeppVt i t i I •••• li !••!•« tti^C^) 

19. Thi l^iEttldgs Faill^iMM*^ ^ 

20. Hondftr WofliBn, ...... *. • . • » i » (1) 

21. Qssiiri >« 1 . 1 1 . . I . • • M>. . i i i"** I * i f (2) 

... . , - - -^^^ . 

22. 'ibtli Housi on the'PrflirieU^) _ 

23. Stayflky.i i.t I >i 1 1 , ... I MS H (3) j 
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' m m , 

in Hfl Ml|OOiiiiilf iMf MlMl|iiMiiMii(2) 
2 i Haf lln I i I i i I • I • i I ■ I • i I I • 1 1 • i i^^ • i 1 1 i i • (1) 
3« ^^GOfl^ ihOW^^ ti I li! t i II ! ! *i li ti M if ii 

kk David Kiftnianiii ifMiiiiMitiiiti^) 

5ft Bifd f I i I f i i i i i I « i i i i f i 1 1 4 f * • « f * • > (3) 

6ft Hfl SpOSki i If f i i ■ f t i 11 it if If i i * 1 1 i I f I (3) 
''7-^ i I I 'i ifjiiifiiiiiii!*ftlfiiii i*** (l) 

§ « i. ' : B|tnli{) i i ■ i i I i • I f i I i i • • • I ! i I i f f * i i f * ■ • (1) 

9, ^'Animals I Anlmale, AnlQals^MiMMf^(2) 

lOf ^ Vikif ff I i i i i f it i ! I 1 1 i i 1 « 1 I f i i i I • i f f I P f (2) 
11 f Bob tti9%»!i9i%9* « « I I I i f I i i i i (4) 

12 1 Batflcy i * # • • § • § »* • * * • *« * * « « * * ^* i # • § • (1) 

13 * Jabbgrj i^^i ■ • i fi * • • ? • ■ 1 1 i § 1 1 • • i • (2) ^ 

14i^ Dpriny itid MailiUii^^ 

i5l iWllM^ I I 1 I #1 II l ijfti I f f I i i i i *r*« '^^5 
iSf Ali^S 1 1 I i f P i 1^ i i i i i i t I f i t i i 1 1 f n » i i (l) 

1? , Ths Foni I # , 1 1 # j i i * • * • • i • • i • • • • i # § * f • • (3) ^ 



18i '^llonlc t|0fisn« I ■ • « § i ■ ri « ■ t # 1 1 1 1 < i « m * « (3) 

i9i Thg Stevens- FiinilyM*MiMiiiM*iii.(^) 

20i Nancy Dfew*M.ii!«M..*iiiiiii-**i*««(3) ^ 

2L 'Mister Roggrfl.iiif .iiMiif.if-«i.iMi*^ ^ 

22 1 Bit!?sy • 1 1 111 I * I i i I i i • a* • I f 1 i « • • • ! • • • • (1) , ^ 

23 1 Stivii , f 1 19 Ml • i t ■ « * *' ■•!•**!« II t*iM(^) y 



« i f i i i f I f f I I i I I I P i M *^ M ( ^0 



25.' John CWeillorifMM*MMMM(3 



■ 



2r 
2i 



I I I i f i f 9 I I i i i i I i i i i i i i I I i i f t i i i V^^)^^^ 

Scfttbbrouihi .it . . (4) i ^ 



26^ "Charlie's Angela". ....>.......mu^. (2) 



SCHOOLS - FALL 1977 



Mf 



Ajllce Peck School 

milf leld Road 

iftmdeni C©nn. ■. ^ * • 

I iiecher School 
iOO J€WW=1 Street 

Silscher Sehool* North 
H^liicher Road ^ 
W^odbridgep CopUi 

8'atheida Nuriery School 
3Q5 St* Ronan 
Nl^w Haven , Conn , v 

ftueible Bee Nursery Schpol 
4Q6 Ciintonyille Rd*'^\ " 
itotth HaveDt Conn. 



Ptlncipli3.1 'Mi* Josephine Boich 
Telapto#r 288*7967 



PrIncipiaJl s Dtr Yale Chessll 
TaleptiQ«#^ 562-0151 



Prlncip$.li^ John Mul rain 
Tel0phQn#? 389-^2195 



Dlrectorj\ Ms r Ellen Schowalter 
Talephotor 865-4959 ^ _ 

Direc^t t V M^;. Claire Pv Vdbs' 
Teleptoes 239-3519- 



i 
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C^lvlHj^iy^l Day Cam Center 
|hlatt4^S treat ^ 
iHayen Conn; . ' 06511 

School ^ 

' N^^.^ CmaanV^-^'^nn 0^ 

Chtitch Street School ■ 
tS.Ch^^fch Street;t! \ 



DlrecWts Carla Horwltz 
;Telepto©l 436-0722 . 



icip#^^ ;Dr* Step^^ert Rubin 



Pr^Jncip^lrt Andy PelldcQ 



0^ 



C<3TOunlty Nursery Schpol 
Sachem's Head^ Rd. 
Cijiilford, Contv. 

Cox^ Elementary ^ School 
Three Mile Course 
GMilford, Conn, 06437 

Dwis Street School 
35 Davis Street ^ 
Haven j Conn. 

Mvlnlty School Nursery 
300, Canner Street 
Ne^ jfidvenp Conn. . , 

Ki^ell Day, Care Center 
197 Dixwell Ave, 
Haven, Conn, 

Dunbaf Hill Schools . 
315 Lane , 
Hamden, Conn. ' 



Dlrectqrr Beth Cronan 



PtlnClp^ls Robert Pieisure 
TalephoM^ 453-5291 



Prlncipni^ Pranqik Moriarty 
Teiepho^^r S'62-Oi3l . v 



Dlrecto^r Bonnie Shertoan 
Telepboini^^ 562-4227 



Head Teacher t: Geraidlne Cooper 
TelephQVi^; 787-1002 ^ 



Princlpa^l* . George Es^osito 
TelepfiQaes- 288-7955 / 



East Roak School 
133 Naih: St. ^ 
New Haven, Capn. 



Telephone I 562^0151 



Edgawood Sehobl 
797 Edgewood 
New Haven, .Conni 

J Ezra Acadet^ 
R^mion Road - 
Woodbridge, Conn. 

^ , ' Foota School 

^ 50 Lbomia Place 
r : NeWi Haveni Conn* 

Oeatll Nufsery School 
^314 Prospect Street 
^ew Haven, Conr** ^ 



Greater Hartford Gommuniiiy 

Xab School " 
61 Woodland ' 
Bartford, Conn. 



■1 - Bey a led Nursery' Schooil 
■^^"^ Riranon Road ^ 
^'"^ Woodb^idget Conn, 

Hamden Coranunlty Child Q^Pb 
Center 

7 2901 Dixsi^ell Avenue . 
^t:, Hamden^ Conn. / 



prinelpal i 
telephone ^ 



rrlnclpal : 
Telephone i 



Principal 1 
Telephonei 



Rabbi Ron? ^l^C MarcuB 
389-5500 



Fr^nfe P(^^rine 



ptrectprt Barbaif^ Sftiiieu 
Telephonei 777^lfl!S7 . 



Directbr (Acting)? B«^t;ty Helman 
Telephonej f 549«4aOO ISxt* 286 



Co--Dlrectors'i Su$^n Shapiro & Joya Ifark 
Telephonei ; 389-2113, 



Director I Calthn, Crowfe 
Telephone r 248^2083 



v:,Hart4en Harll Country Day, ^fthool .He^dniastter: Rlcliia'Kcl J>, Dolven 
^.Ba^enp.:Conivw.vj.v>-.o Vi-^i:;^ (.C^^i^Vri^W'!:^- ^ ■ • ; ■-■ 
Hamden/New HaVen Cooper aiCs^ye /^t^Wjec^ C^^d|mt«r o>^U4lf'fey^ Tla 
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Education Cervter 
1450 T^ltney Ave. 
Hamden, Conn. 



flamden Nursery School 
iUf 185 Eramo* Terrace 
. Hamden, Conn, 

Harris and Tuckey. Day Cat 
41? Ne^hall v 
, Hamden, Cpnn. 

_ Helen Street School 
285 Helen Sjtrefet ' 
Hamden , Conn . ... ^ 



Principal: 
Telephone^ 



Ms. GQTmm 
248-S8W 



\]Co-DlrectQr&i ' Mtttci^ Harris ^ 
liargdf et Tucker 
Telephone? ; 787-SD87 

Principal I Mrs. tele Odfll 
Telephdnei 248-3637 . <^ ^ ^ 



High fUiM':S(ii\^Qi 

Jil 525 OF«tta« iii&nKfei?,,Rp4d 
\fT , Orange,., Cbiii.n,/''^:'V-/'v 

0>^ ■ _ Haven,' Cttnn.,' , * 



2730 Maisi fft. • 
■Rbcky .HiU, tarn. 

lella Day Nuvserlei , Inc. 

100 Cold w^m '-^ ^. 

. Linden Ku^f'sW ' 
4i 605 Benhw ^ . 
, Hapderii vCoTOv 

Monteaso^fl r 
24 321 Ridg^ Ro^d 

' Mother Gom^ |i(uifiery Scfibbl 
* .Wobdbrldgtfii C^w- 06525 

New Hall School 

■ 590 NewhaH ' . . ■ ^ 

New Haven, Conn." 

Roger Shertnan Scliool ; 
765 Elm Stte^'K ' 
New Haven, Conn. ' 

Ridge Hlit|||j,hool 
120 Carew Mj-^ 

Ridge Ko^i School 
Ridge Ro^d 
North.HaveB^. Cmti. 

Saered Kmtt 
208 Columbu# A?^* 

St* ThoM$ D^y School 
830 Whitney Av-a^ 
New Havett^ C^TOv 

Shepherd Gl^n Scliool ' 
Skiff Stv 



/3 
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Prlriqipaij Robert M. Valuk- 
TelepWne! 795-9777 



'Principals Ms. Ann Dwyer 
Telephonei :562-015i 



Director; Mrs. Jennie Love 
' Telephones 563-0663 

Director I judy Mertz ' ,t ■ 
Telephone' .624-1371 ' 



Director! Evelyn DeRbsa. 
Tiiephones '288-4580: ' : , 

Co-Dlreatqrsi Mrs. mrgaret Camp ^ 

Josephlhe Bill 

Telephonei 288^2116 



Directorf Jan Parker 
Telephonei ,389-4373 



Prlhcipal: Carinen Vegllante 
Telephonei 5&l'2k^Z ' 



. ^incipal t Jamil- mils 
, Teleplfones 562-0151 



Principal I Richard Pallerta 
Telephone: ,288-6485. : 



Principal: williWa Tedeschl 

Telephone! 248-4650 . 

Principal: Sister ttoryann Malpslcs 

8! 777- 



Telephort 



8137 



Principal: Caroline Zinsser 
Telephone : 776-2123 



Principal i, Frank Pinto, 
Telephone: 288-1210 



-4- 



n 
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Spring Glen School 
190S IftiltTiey Ave. 
Hamden » Conn* 

fumshlfie and Lollipops 
20 Augur Street 
Eamdeni Conn. 

Turkey Hill School 
441 Turkey Hill Road 
Orange, Conn. 

Weitvllla Coinmunity Nursery 

School 
34 Harrison Street 
New Haven, Conn.' 

Weit Woods School 

350 yest To'dd / 

Hamdan, Conn. 

Whitney Nursery School 
730 vniitney Avenue 
New haven. Conn. 

Wlntergreen School 
Wintergreen Avenue 
Hamden, Conn. 

YWCA Day Care 
48 Hove 

New Haven, Coniu 



Principals Ms. Evelyn Erwin 
Telephones 288-1684 



Director I Elaine Gonsalvee 
Telephones 562-5840 



Principal* Ms* ftorothy Berger 
Telephone: 795-3505 



Director; Tobl Bartlett 
Telephone: 387-1479 



Principal: Edward Kinj 
Telephone' 248-^3221 



Director: , Flora DeGregorlo 
Telephone: 624-6922 



Prainclpal * Raympnd Avery 
Telephonet 288-6500 



Director: Jean Sanderson 
Telephone; -. 624-7535 




^ MlDutts - 9/26/17 
Parent Group I - lEnaglnatlon 



About 25 parents attended this sesslDil, Its purpose was to 
^review the materials used ty the parents in their imagliiatlve training :/ 
^BTcises, A film vaa shown at the beginning of the meeting called 
••Sattlng the Stage for Learning" COTU Film Library)* Dr* Jerone Singer / 
totroduced the £11©, welcomed the parents, and^thanked them for their 
past and present cooperation in log-keeping and in responding to all our 
formSf The film focuied on play"the need for aome taaeher Involvement 
to get a gaiQe started \7ia scoTles, photos, verbal suggestionsi props, 
and demonstrations. Dr, Singer pointed out various techniques used 
during the film/ ^ ' 

, After the filmi pareiits were asked for their reactions to the 
film* Parents coOTiented on their use of the materials the project had' 
supplied* The coments were highly favorable— and indeed tvo parents 
spoke about how their pcher cliildren . (not in the study) also had benefited* 
There were no negative feelinis eKpressed concerning the materials. 
Four mothers made little ''speeches" abqut the value of their training and 
the use made of the play auggastions. One pareiit asked for help *in 
deallog vlth her child's sibling rivalry. Another couple asked for 
help in handling a brights Imaginative kindergarten boy* Parents 
exchanged cotiffl^n ts--=and left with renewed irtterest. Coffee was served. 



Itinuceg Septe^ir Z8, 1977 



J. Singer: Introdtictory renaarks. Thanks everyone for cotaiog* 
FUm aho^m. COgDltton * dealing with langyage developmenc* 
Cognitive developtnenc 

. Plagatlan cotieepCi v^olume, space, cOnservitlDn, transformation of objects. Difficulty 
ehildren have in gyaspi^g theie Ideas, Paxents help by explainlrig to the children. 

So Into the altuation* . Help the phlld In oovlng to the next itage of eognltive 
dsvelopment* Language developmenc Kexc step, Reading. 

Stressing for parants to help the child In going from one stag© to the nesct* 

Fiadbaok from parerita. Materials ''sent and how do they rtact* 
Have the mateij^ali. sent been helpful, ^ 

Parent I Younger cHtld, better'^'able to.coneentrttji listens aore closely. Difference 
between mala and feiaale? .".'^ - " , 

pick up 
vith rlgl 

their brdlns used for 1 an ^yagjvr^n'^ eat^k^. 

Glrli — social factors also, JG-^|^^^^ rough, 
touch and rambunc ipu s . ^ '^^ -^^^ ^- . "'"^ 
Parent ; T^o girls^ one tsore^^s^e than the dtherv^- 
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Pr. JS : Consticuclonal «aif f jgreticeic ^ 
Parent ! About ma ter laUv x^^^N^Jha^ si%4S^'fo^ ^he Children * *Brlnglrtg up 

kids spend time thinking aibbuc l^t. * Most try to ^Ag^nd is;^muc}i t irae as ve dan*^; 
1* Materials too late .2i' No 'increment oypr it^hst^ ^^t^^^ 

l^rent n : (2) Things ure already 'knfew about," HelpJbLlj %de me focUs In on socQe things 
and think about things dore, ^tade mqre of a logical siquence, 

Dtv*_ JS : EKpresses one of out concerns* Parents vant to eneoutsge' but may not have 
that degree of organlEaclon. We add a little bit e^tra, ^ 

Parents i MAde me oore avare. pi things in my environment that I could use, but wasn't 
rftvara of* Found things in kitchen and used forni suggescions In the materials, 
Dr# JS I Talked to woman who wrote a book dialing ^Ith practical suggestions. 
Ex: ch^ld'^s room should be painted vhite, wash off things from the walls* THlngs 
like that vould make a difference. 

Parent : AttenCion span. le it useful to try and help child Increase attention span 
or is that frustrating. Ex: try and sit still and ilsten Co. the story, 
Dr, JS : Good if doesn-t deteriorate into a fight. ' 

_Dr# _DS : Hake it ektlting and not aTi»averfiive stiiimlus, Don*t cry and finish story* 
Jteke it into a cjllff hanger. Stretch out next day another rainuce. Example* Listen in 
tomorrow^ Have child have an expectation- Where the parent still iioncrols the time, 
tou etop before he scares to finish. Let hiia be in control but you subtly concrol it* 
Parent t Found child didn't sit. Let the child corae back to her, Dldn^t press* Let . 
har *eDme to me. Finding beccar results. Feel like not doing enough sometime, 
tit* JS t That's fine* Don press too much or will bi nore of a negative experie^c^'*. 
Parents: Takes scortes and makes un her ow-n. , ' ■ ^ 

Dr>*^ JS : Your Inscitlcts are good. Sometimes afraid of fsiluiril* Sometimes will praccico 
privately, Ma^ feel they've lost your approval. They set oiA *pa,cfi and they'll come* 
^hen they're ready* = ^ 

fgrent i Cu|rlous,CQ knoi^ what you've f0und oyt about the TV p^^t^^ 

Br * JS t Getting sofne Infonnatlon, No solid conclusions • Wouii't^thor wait until June 
for our findings. Share other experience from other groups. Feel responsibility to 
you. Are Impressed i^rith honesty of parencs filling out, Restilcs ^ery close to Neilsen 
Tatlngs, Children ^re waccliing a great deal of TV. Looks at TV afid see how we can 

y^ip with language deycloptncnt . J ^y\' ^ 



r2- September 28» 1977 

^ • ^ 

Parent : Put kids' in fron^ of education TV shows vtty early, Nov bored v^lth It 
acd Chen go to Brady Bunc^, -B|^fj\'t been^^utting TV on JLike I used to. Oflended by 
OT\B TV iho^. Parent comes hbr 2 ruscraced , yelltog and hictlng the child and told 
hmr to go to her rooin* /lelt it woold have affects on the child. 
)Xj JS: ^ Ocoi that you trere there* 
'^^atent* Cfiild didn't want to taik about it* 



It/JSi SornethiTig you reaLly can't control* 



Question and Ansver about hand dociinancei Do let the child go with natural preference. 
Parent^ By what-sge does a child establish dominance. 

Dr. PS: Usupiiy by age 1 a lot of children will still switch* 5 - 7 not early. ' , 
Parent ^ Isn* t onf^*heaiBpher s dociitiant. . , . < 

prs^D^^ JS:' -Mt necessarlW. 

Pr, PS ; Sonie room for growth. -Child still switching and chaniing. Some vill favor left 
for one' activity and _^ig-hc for other activities, Keep a much^more open view about*lt.'/ 
Some chlLdren establish dorsinance by 3 ochers by 7. Look at Ic more as a continuum; 
and not a set rule. Rules abouc handedness may creact a probiem. 

Parent ' Bombarded by Sesante Street teaching numbers. Violence illustrated on TV, Brady. 
Bunch, ^arcrldge Family, Child will say other kids watch shows feel like a dictator. 
How to handle and rules In the house. 

Dr, JS: PrDblem with Sesa^^e, Throw tjiings at you to. hold the child's atcention. Almost 
hypnotize child. Done by rapid rnove^nfis, - Not convi|^ed best way to do it ^ Childrfn ™ 
do learn to vatch the sciaen. May not learn. Kacerials presented too rapidly. Parents 
can ttaah mote abuur letters ^ud numbers. If you are unco&f or table don't press the 
chlldi Parents have Co ta the deciding fdCCor of vhat che child waLches initially. 
Up to about^ase 8-9 parent determining force of what Is watched* You decide on whnt 
la and kids vili accept the face that chlj is *ho%^ our house runs. Should have confiden^v; 
on your own convictions. U"hen kids get older much hardar to control, ' 
Dr, 'PS; You can provide Vuur child with .other e.^periefices . Not advocating banning . 
TV, That's ypuf deci^ioii and shiuuld asset your authority as ^ parent and not be 
Intimidated by thGn. 

Parent^ Any parents v^hu t u^x^c iV ' 

Dr_, JS: AbouL ^ in ^lii ^Lady . 

Cautions abouc how ..L^gL ^dt lu^j . uiii L K.in^ULiK^t^ Xy. l muj.^ log y^Ll^'.Xu 
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■ IParent Metclngi Group III Septesier 29 ^ 1977 



P^* Singer spoke of tlielr mee^tings in Europe. Goptl Idea of what's happening eoncernlng TV, 



Highlight critical question, ^ 
1* . TV new ^ never existed before in the ^prld 

paaple lived in small communities* Literacy - knowledge of the world around him, 
experlanee, TV fflajor technological advance * 



Immediacy of events, range of exposure. Most 

Narrow 



2, Effects on children: 

Paapla, talking directly to children ^ from varied cultures and backgrounds. Potential risks 
and dangers . Exataple'. 1st concern, Chtld watching 3 hours a day. Spending less tlm.e raad^ 
Ing. National average ^.n viewing increasing every year,. Substitutes for basic reading skill. 

, Child mi.y/not be doing those eKercises, TV fills the g|p, Characteris^tlcs of TV set./ 

vProblms for the child* ^ , ' 



\m B^#M5ats figures in a inlniature way 
Z'^^^^O^Mo^tt of the household 

Tts take place Eiuch more rapidly, 



lycnts f ©reshorcened , children don't make the connection 



# ''*'Ra^id seqi!ianees and cutaway rapidly between scepes* 

J - V 

Har d to avoid lo6king ,at' TV set. TV produ ces drlentlng reflexes. 
vuinerabij^..L£X) thi effe^tt* Other countries slower pace. We may ^Ind it boning, 
segments, SeiSutie Scrp%^^;'''hol(J .child 's retention by many short scenes, Viol^snce on TV-- 
AB.C still highest^ in ^^m:,^^^^ -^1b ths violence of consequence? 



Children .My be more 
onger 



: 2. 
3. 



Rese^Wih' fairly ''cQr^i|lriti^^ Kids become more actlve^and mora violent ,^ 
■ People Say eHaggerate, or overestimate the dan^rs in their environtaent. 
People begin to take viplence for granted. OK /for the good guys to shoot thfe bad 
guys ^: no t^. the way our councry ^is run. 



Pareht: "frth'd reality worse bad guys never get punished, The Ideal on TV' may be better* 
te. JS: May be true - but may get a diatoited impression. New York News - emphasis on 
Son Si Sam* 



Questions^ aboi^t specific sho^i, 



Dr. DS : Research project * moaiLjrlag tt^e tuisU 
to watch certain, ihows; Dros-lciaij - vioienc , and 
n fating scalev Ex: way he treated her and the 
behavior either way* Random ^ hahaviot reEDa^.ne 
on people. Constructive acts* People who foil 
Dott't know if the effects of the .behavior would 

Dr, JSi Child will imitate' S'gbbd delSl ot what 
difference between the good guys and bad buys, 
ean't be predicted. Parents have Co cotoe back 
the house* Yoi^ have to decide how much TV your 
bt'^'crltlcal developmenCal factor in your -child' 
extreme position. Parefits are the domlnanc peo 
authority In the house* 



^Lids iv vifcwiLig. Bllud pLocedure* Husbands 

random. Given logs to note programs viewed an 
children. Prosiclal viewing ^ increase In good 
d the Same* Shows power of a positive model 
ow ttie aggressive model tend to be aggresslvep 
last. 

they see on TV. Kids can't tell the 
TV is a powerful mediura with effects that 
into the scene and can't allow^ TV to control 
kids will /Watch* Not something that should 
s life* Talks about Plug^Tn-Drug--give the 
pie and can't let the mediura override your 



( 



stlon end Answer period. 



Discusses the right to read program, 
-^erioue mistake Co blame all the yiol^ncQ'^ln the country on TV. 

ve have to take into consideration* 
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However still an ecologieal' 



/ 



^ 3n prder t®.^.coiaect behavibral samples Of subjects, we 
tTBihe,d 'sixteen assistants Ln bbserva tipnal techniques. The 
' observers were selr3ctcd frDm among students ^'ho answered ads In 
m iDC&l newspaper. ObSGrv^ers were generally psyo^hology majors, 
both graduate and undergraduate, or members of the >iew^ Haven or 
'Bridgeport corrLmuni ties who had some bacjigrourid in developrnental 
psychology', or who had been former elernentar>^ or nursery schooi 
teachers » Training took place over a period of three .veeks 
before the pre- testing and observations began. 

■Dbservors vere each provided with sixteen typed prot^Dcols 
'Tirhich were behavior sajnples collected in an oarJLier study* ji ^ 
BDt of instructions concemir^g ratings (see the appendi^r) was 
JLjicluded with e^ch set of pxotocols. Observers were blind to 
^±he hypotheses of: the study, and wore given only sunh in^orma-- 
t±ipn about procedures that could in no >ray lAfJuence direction 
d1 results, ^ The Trainers wore the tim co-^dirQCtors of the 
pTOject and a research assistant vho had trained observers on 
a previous study arid who whM familiax v'th oiix ^chniques. 



ThG grDup met once ^ veek for two houurs over "th^ thrJ^^^veea: 
period, At these sest.iGns, each obser\"er cabled out the rating - 
DX ^he had given a child on each of the fourteen ^^riames ' 
y ^A^sari^od e.grlior. Each variable was discussed vis^a-yis tlie 
^,./;^)n^trl^dti^^^ and attempued to give further examples 

VV tlmn those .offered in the instruction booiuet* Observers had 
^'/:'^3inple opportuhit^O-tD- discu^t^ ^rea for their ratings, *and we 

^-^^■Soint^d out ourVrfeasofts foj pur rating scoreL. Vje attempted to 
'?v;a|©ath.":^: hi^gh' rat^ agreement on the five-point scale for each 
' ■■ *vsi,;3^igb^^^ Observers were gi\^an further irastruc-- 

tioM'^rtfbrice^i^ For exaiuplOp aacinnnients were nuide 

.so thap t-WD observers v/ould L>q a team. They ^^Qr^e handed lists 
of subjects and qiven i/ji3truc tions concerniocii prdc^'dure to be 
followed in the scliooai^ suc/i inLroduciny the/nsel%^es to direcuGr 
and teaclicr (a it.tLar v^s s&ut'to each school befDrahaj^d xnloiiv^ 
±ng the direcf^or about the teams, dates and times for observa- 
tions); familiarizing then.^^l vos with the suhooli mixing wit}i 
■the children in an intormal way before thejy v0ra to begiji 
obst^rvationsi and finally, detailed instructions concerniiig ^ • 
the actual recording of tht^ behavioral samples, 

Pbservd ti u^^d u^^^ 

Observers wt^ae tuid lu i.uuard In an iappiopriii tt- plac^ on Uw 
recDrcJ sheet,Js^e the appendit< ) the child's ^^peaMnce, manner^ 
isms, physical build, trme they Bi'gah and ended , ©ach recording;'^ 
flate, se^^fend code number of each ^^>ild, ObaoVvations wer^e ■ made 
Ohly in free play periods both in^Dors atOd out* Observers UBcd^ 
a ciipboard and sLopwutch and Lrii^'yta .pe ujn^btpusivo as thc}^ 
reco^od the child^s actions and languado. I^ai^^uage was recorded 
verbaMto, observers were instructed hot td i^yerpret behavior. 



w^ervers were ijistructed riot %a jmtferpret behavior. 
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.hut to accurately record vhat took place. After the behavior 
^as written down, each o^servifr i^^ould than rate the child on ^ 
the fourteen variables on a five-point scale. *^GbservRrs rated 
tie cluldren^ independeiitly of ©ach other* ' 

. Jnter-ra,ter 'reaiabialty^t^s|:ima tds ver'e obtained on the 
fa tings the obser^^ars madE'^'on the practice protocDls and or. the 
■actual protocDis they coiiect'ed thcinseivGs in the first Dbser- 
vational period. Rater reiiabilitj' was excellent for 'both 
■training period Md for th^ first 'probe period. Examination of' 
all rating pairs' agreements permitted idejitif ication of the 
.one observer who Jhowed systcrr.atic disagreemefit vith each pair 
.and wath group raftings and thia individual' s ' da ta vas rerated 
:^ppendi- provides e.xainplea of sample ratings from practice 

/protocols. Table 2 prD-ridcs statistical tescs. of;- tJ:© £ignifi= 
:cance of dif far enccis oi paired, waters' scorfcs f or '?±^e Fahrumrv 

.Mombers of the staJf "arid selected observers vere ^also 
-trainca in tGRting procedures for the admin-; ^strat ion of thx; 
Tfeabody Picture Vbcabuiar:.' Test. H'he Barron iJiKbirot Test, tht-. 
Predi^sjspmi ti-Q-fJ- t^^Jimpaxia-tiDja Q.uast,i-M-na4r-€^i --&^^#--the- 'Teiwisiw-*^ 
Jnterv^ev. The rescc>rch assistaj^t Xn charoc? of the observer- 
and one of the directors of the project checL-.ed all scoring on 
■theBB j.nstrujTiEnts. Testing t.OD]r. place before the obsorva tions' 
began, '-and, although there vas some overlap most children were 
•tested beforti the observations. Obser\4tiDns too}: ap£pxifna toly 
■tliree veeKs to CDmplete. ■ 
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Observer Tralnlnp Sessions \ 



Deeettber 1, 1977 - First St^slon 



1* Introduction 

Projeet goals - ^taljls about project (schools - children Involved), 
Personnel Introduciid. S 
2. Attendance taken - liscirtg of names and addresses of interested people. 

Request for resumes to fee submitted, ' - » 

3* .Showing of filmj Pretendtng to introduce 3-4 year old age group In 
ouraary school settlrig. Discussed ag^ group activities. Distributed 
Wnual Tnstru^^ f or Ra ters and Observers . 

^ Discussed variables and r^iCings, as outlined in manual. Answered 
questions regarding Interpretation. In depth discussion of definitions 
sad Interpretaclons . '* 
Aaslgned the assessmenC 00 Protocol f3 In class-'group rated it and we 
dlJciSssed ratings In class, 1 

Hade asslgmuent of Piulwcu1» if l thi,..ush //lO £ur naxt meeting on PecembtL -jlU 

f 




Decem ber 5, '1977 - Second Session , ^ ^ 

Ravlewed the assigned ten protocols (five were covered In class In 
detail)* In depth discussion about interpretihg research variable and rating 
protocQls. (Answers given to thosi not able to be covered) : Invited observera 
to dlicuss at, off ice questlons^ stil^ troubling them regardirig ratings. Made 
^ additional' assignment for session December 12th » 017 ^ tf23. ^Ratings to be 
tlitered on dupllcatt sheet. ' , 

Ratings were enfared in duplicate forms and one form was ' collected as 
Dbserver-trainee entered the session. Other rating-sheet was retained by 
observer for class uae in discussing the assignmeni^ 

Make-up session for absintees was held in the office on Deceinb^r 
2:30 -' St 30 P.M. A review of the assigned protocols, ^1-10, was held- inter- 
pretation of research variables and an In-depth dlseusslDn of the ratings^glven . 

December 12, 1977 - Third Se selon , 

Review of protOQols assigiied duting the second session. Discussed In 
depth interpreting the defiiiitlons of the research variables. Anawers given 
to protocols fll'7-23 nou cuveied during session, 

DupllcaLe l'^lIu^s culifc^ted at beginning of sebaion for reliability check. 

Film from N.y.U. LibLcir/ shov^n. Setting the Stage for Learning , Discussed 
nursery school settiiig. Discussed JCh^ behaylot of the obaarver and the need to 
be unobtrusive In obsei vatlons . Discussed play setting— need to record activities- 
environment^ equlpmenL, uidLetlala, playmates, teachei Incefaction, etc, aa ^een 
In film, . - 

Film was re-=shown and oba^^eiri were asked to record sand-^box sequence of 
play, while viewing film, and tate Actual protocol forms and ratinig sheets 
used *to simulate field observation. Discussion of racings and information needed 



to completa protocol. 



Reviewed «galn the information needed to be included in the^ ^rotocol^-^methods 



of ratings rulas about not consulting with companion^observer * 

Reviewed ways of assasslng child from clues taken from facial eKprfsslon, 

body movement, verbal clues. 

Answered questions relative to observation techniques and variables to be 

assessed. 

Make-up a^sfsion for absentees scheduled In office on January 18, 3^45-4:45 P,M, 

« . 

to review assigtiflQent Cprococols Ifl7-2i), 
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' - 1917 Dbserrar Tyalmlpg gessirop 

if ■ ■ ^^""^ 

Jtlrtland Lpunie 7^30 9ija^.>I. ' 

PlsciiBS|d -n^tare D£.,ilm-.XBsa.ax.ch project, goalB, roechodology, 
3tatr©duced p^^otmal* Bletxlbuted Motu^I, InstructlDTiS for Raters 
Observers , 

^ IntToduced and dlscussejd variables tb be evaluited, l.e,^ ^maglna^Ds, 
^iiggresilcm, latfiractiom^ mtc. Deitoe discwss rating scale* 

' • ^iecuss the '^BI^tcoIs ^jd be w±£tem, date to be xecorded^^" 

'.3>ictrlbuted t^ped protDcol's from obse^^i^%tLtms'*bf pTfivloiis^iesearch 
=j^^^ject. Tor practiice, t£ad one^protocrfl fflid evaluated variabieB op 
MmX^B to be uaadi in pxase^t research^.^ DiscuLssed ratings grou^i iias 

^ ^-^-^ . ^-'"/^ ^ - . i 

' ' Jtes}^ ID ^rfttfocols ii?T nest ™e^p^^-^-ie^atef dupli^^* - 



'-^ Ttotiaay^ September 19 ^ 1977 " . ' :'" ^^^^i __ * . 

Bomeworl: asslgroment , duplinatES of ratings^' .'^ipllfict^ at teglTmMs of 
rMmBion , D^MT xjitliig 3baet vas kept bv the Dbsj^n^m^ £^qt discussiOB to 

'^viewed assigtcmEiit of 10 procDCDls^ liiscussed in tJepth the' XBZiM%s. 
of 5 of them% and imEvered questions observerfi had regarding the ratirtgs 
, sm thm i?ther . 5 * . ' ' \ ^ ■ 

DlscuBBed defluitlpas depth of variables ^^cbe vete ^ot yet 
= jrodejcstDod. 

. ^ Aaelgnad 10 protocMl^ for n^^t session, to be rated in duplicate. 

tuesday, Septmber 27, 1977 ^ 

."^Kevlewed the protocDls a^bipied. Collected duplicates of fctlngs -at 
a M|lTin±ng of seasiOTi for reiiabillty assessment. Other rating sheet retained 
obaerver for discussion at J^ssion. * , 

Ttlscnssed difficulties observers had with variable ratings, Anrwered 
^eatlros about totterpretatlDn; more clarification regardlng^ definitions* 

Preiented tilmS Pje t ending . Discussed characteristics of preschool 
children seen. T)iscussed characteristic preBtrhool behavior, 

Bisttibuted Protocol forms to be used in field research ^d asked observers 
%^ Tata play behavior^ kB seen to Bequence frora filia Pretending (the block-building 
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-Ob s^vaii&p Tral-ti Session - 'Jaiiuayy 2%^yWl? . 

ClBcludes observers from faH ofcservii^Qa pejelod as 

tlyi^ulat^ forns for db^irvers ti aQtesr 'tiiM av^ lability mal:e 
'i^3iB.tiBae on. address, phone and vfans'pcfTtmt.iw^ availability* listed 

BiECUBs Mpr^d definitions and ye%^ W . CipD^erB tlc^. a^fl ..T-^ttfraEtlPn 
witjl Peers arid ,\dults. - (Var^i^las 3, 6^ '7 aJoi S)'^-^ /..i.^ ^ 




4; Ticw f The Child n-t Tlg,^ (16 ^ntTtpg) ^rro. f^lm Xltfrarv, 

TDli^^saBa* Rati C2) 10 niinute sequences TO;^^^^^^^! Sorts oisad for 
iiteid oTSBervatlons* DIswfb Tatings of *%mic1^* a^d *'Judy" sem 'l-o 
JU^t^'sagment' of film (f h^/Vri pBrt)- Collei&t a^atlDgs xd a£aesE 

3« . IDistYibute General Trif Iraatlcm , and Ir-Str aet^OTis ioY Dbsm^ers 
Obse r^^at ion Procc^durgg . Discuss raDhasi^j^g the fiUing Id of 
' iflistJiils^ at the end o'^'the observation period <TeTlOT InfoTOatioT; 
Jiieded lisced under pbservatiDn ?roc^6uxm a-b^-)^ Discuss 
XjaXatlpnsbip with sqJidoIs and behavior ''^th adrtilnjatratidn 

mkB in the classroo:^'. 



'^Baw -observers ^eg'B TnateTlal dlstTi^nteo mst^eT^puestionB Tti^STMh^ 

ptmatioc an4'\ifigtxu£tiaEi6 outlined , ' 



fifi^uenee)* Collacted duplicaces of ratings for reliability Msstssment, 



nia^ssed ratings Mtth gpQUp 



' ^Discussed pTQceduces to be follbwed with schools, ratin|Si etc. per 
.:inforTnatlon^:given on printed Groi^ral Information a-nd Ij"}.? W g.^ o n s Sot - 
^fl beeTvers Bhd^ Observ ation -Prob ^ jureg > ^ , 

' > The film. Setting the Sta lf For learvning, was sho^ni. Racefs ymTB asked 

tai .assess sandbOK-play sequencS^n flln. Ratings were reco^tded in duplicate 
TOd Qiie copy handed ia for reliability, check. The other^ retained by the 
rtia^ver^ 'for disc4i^sion. at 'tte session, - ^ 
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'Yale Family TV Research irid CoftsultaClon Ce 
' NSF - TV Study ■ 
Kay 1973 ' - 



Um ORDER OF PROGB^P 'T#.Tfi& FOUR LOG PERIOTDS « 3 YMR OLD mmSS 







teb% 1977 


' April 1977' 


•Oct. 1977 


Fib. 1978 










S. N»26 


3. N=21 


4. N*21 


Watched 




Sasame $c. 




, ■ 18 


18 


18 


78 . 


2!. 


Brady Bunch 




14 


13 


12 


55 


% V- 


Electric Co, 


U 


10 


12 


15 


51 




Muppat Show 


■ ' f 


10 


12 


15 


49 




Mister Rogers 


n 


■ 10 


12 


11 ' , 


47 « 




Tllntstones 


u 


11 


7 


12 


45 




Happy Days 


12 


10 


8 


12 ! 


45 




Game Shows, p. 


8 


10 


13 


8 


42 




Bugs Bunny 




9 


6 


^5 


39 




Captain Kangaroo 


9 


13 


6 


♦ 9 


39 




News 


12 


7 


; 8 


9 


38 


12. 


Movies , 


8 


4 


3 


6 


33 


13^, 


Laf f -a-Lyrnplcs . ' 


11' 


15 


8 


5 


31 


14, 


Donny and Marie 


S - ■ 


ft . 


7 


10 


30 


15. 


Wonderama 


8 




5 


% 


. 26 


15, 


I Love Lucy 


(5 


6 


6 


6 


26 


11. 


Zoom 


5 


4 


5 


9 


25 


V* 


So4p Operas 


8 


5 


3 


7 


25 




Mickey Mduse 




4 


. . 6 


,5 


23 


to. 


tittle Ras*cals 




9 




1 " 


22 


to. 


Odd .Couple 


6 


7 


3 


5 


22 




Nancy Drew/Hardy 




6 


6 


3 


21 > 




^6 Million Man 


3 


6 


8 


3 


21 ' 




Talk Shows 




2 


3 


8 


20 


Zk. 


Bidnic Woman 


5 


6 


5 


3 


20 


U, 


Star Trek 




4 




5 


19 


u. 


KfoffC's Supeiah.,' 




4 




2 


19 


m> 


DlSney 


? 


4 




2 


18 




Banana Splits 




I 




5 


16 


30, 


Etnetgency 


3 


2. 


" "' i 


4 ' 


12 








.1 









ERIC 




t'loiiy 'i'l; u^aiiHR ma Lflniuiiieisii luheui 

' • NSF - TV Study , ' 

Kay 1978 ■': ' , ' ■ , • • : " ' 



OF PROGRAMS TOR THE 



LOa -PERIODS - 4 YE^ OLD FD^ES 



■mi 

ilv' Sesame St, 
'2ji Mister Rogerii 
i. Electric, Co'i , 

Captain KAngarbb 
5# Muppet Shovr 
'6;; News 
7. Brikdy Butich 
^6. Fllitstones ^ 
, 9# .Zoom 
10 • Mickey W|j|ie 
ill, Bugs Bunny 
Xf. Dohny and Marie 

13. ^ JHappy Days 

14, Wonder ama 
14* Ciame ShoY,6 
16.* Laf f-a-tyinpics 
16. I Loye Lucy 

'18. Banana Splits ; 

19. Odd Couple V 

20 . Nancy Drew/Hardy 

21. Movies 
21. . St^r Trek 

21. Krof fit's Supershow 
21. ^Talk Shows 
. 21. Blonic Woman; 
.26.^ pisitiey ' ^' ' - 
26 f Soap bp eras; ' 
26. Little Rascals 
2di .Emergency » 
29» $6 Million Man 



Fjib. 1977 
l.r N-24 



he 
■11 

12 
i 13 
10 
10 
8 
9 

:i 11 
6 
8 
9 
8 
8 

7 
A 
4 
3 
6 
'6 

? 
4 

,5 
3 
3 

, 3 

i 



April 1977 
2. " n='23 
13 ' 

1.1 
14 
12 
10 
7 

■6 .•■ / 
4 
8 

, r-5 

5 
5 

, 3 
■ 5 

i!*- !■ 
3 

2 

1 

0 

. 2 

\ 

2 
2 
5 
0 
-2 



Oct, 1977 Feb. 1978 



3. ' N"19 
13 
10 
•8 
10 

6 

8 
8 
2 
3 
1 

2 

•2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

3, 
0 
2 
2 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 



4 . N-20 
14 
11 
' § 
7 

11 , 

9 
11 

9^ 

6 

3 
6 

;s: 

2 

5 
4 
6 
4 

4 * 
4 

r . 5- 
2 

. 3 
' 5 
1 

2 ' 
" 3 
1 
1 
1 



% Who 
Watched 

70 

55 
47 
43 
41 

38 , 

36 

35 

31 

27 

23 

m. 

21 

21^ 
20 

20 p 

16 V 

15 
14j 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
11 ' 
11 
11 
6 
6 



84 



■■"0 

ERIC 



ti ' v;i'5v4'--'t''ti 1^ w/'k- . ' ' ■ ''fl^ FoBlly TV •Resqarch and Cotjiuitatlon Cn 



. ■Ftfb. '3^77# W April 1177 Oct. 1977 ■ Feb. 1978 : % Who 

i. "N-36-, 2r N-fr* , 3. 'l«-32 4. ■N^2g " 



1 




28 


- _26 ■* ' . ' 


■■.'an-'.- 


21 , 


70 






21 


'22 S 




17 ' 


''^ 57 ' 




Mister RogeVa 


24 


^. 16- ^.;/f%^ ' 




14 


' .53 


A 






AV f ■ ■ 


, 15 ■ " 


14 . 


50 












13 


■ ' 47 


k 
V ■ 






Ay 


14 


17 


45" 


/ 9 








in ' 


12 


' 1 38. 


Q 

e* 








14 


7 


35 


Q 


Brady Bunch , 


13 




11 


11 


33 


9. 


Gams Shows 


9 


11 


13 


12 . 


33 


11. 


Bugs Bunny > v 


'15 


12^ 


5 


8 


30 


12^ 


Happy Bp^B 


id 


10 


5 


11 


27 


m 


•^•^ Lif f -a-Lj^p ic s 


, 13 » . 


8 






26 


im 


^6 Million Man : 


10 ■ >; 


^10 :\ 


\ 10 




... 26 


15*si 


WitSLt TtM ■ \ t 






4 


■ •I- 


. 23" 


15* 


^-fDoniiy and Marie 


9 


. 10 


5 




23 


171 








6 ' 


8 


' ■ = 21 ^'-^ 


17. 


,MlcH<fiy Mouse 


10 . ■ . 


7 


6 


6 


21 ! 


17. 


Little Rascals 


12 ,-fr-: 


'••^13 


1 


2 


21 


20.; 


Wonder ama 






5 


- ■ 4 


20 . 


20. 


Movies 




'3 


8 


4 


20 


22. 


Nancy ^ Drew/Hardy 


7 ^ 


' 7 


5 ^ 


6 


19 


23. 


Odd Couple^ : * 




6 


5 " 


3 


.17 


23. 
25. 


* 1 Love Lucy 
Banana ^Splits 


A- 


'5 'H 
4 


3 ' 


5 

■ 7 


17 

16 . 


25. 


Etnergency 


7 


6 


■ 3 


' 6 




25. 


Blon id' Woman . 




. 7 


6 f 


5 


16" 


28.' 


talk Shows 


■ .8- 


2" . 


"2 


5 


, 13 


28. 


Soap Operas 


' 4 : ' 


4 


.3 


6 


17 


30. 


Krofft's Supershow'5 


4 


4 


2 , 


11 



i 



ERIC 



Tale Family TV^Reseraeh and^ Cbrisultatlqh Centeif 



I 



mf - TV study , 
May "1978 ^ -i,'^^ 



RAHK ORDER OF PROGRAMS 



FOR THE FOUR,, LOG PERIODS 



a; , YEAR OLD MALES 



I. 

2. 
2, 
4. 
4. 

6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 

9. 
12, , 
13. 
14.. 
IS, 
15. 
15. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
23. 
25. 
25. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 



, program 
Sesame St, ' 
Hujpet 'Show 
Flints tones 
Brady Bunch 
Bugs Bunny 
Happy Days 




C3- 



Game Showts, 




^ Star Tw 

'Talk Sm 
Soap Opera:s ■ * 
Bidrifle. Momah ' - 



•Mickey Mouiii 

Banana Splits 

felectrlc':Cp. 

Captain Kangapoo 
.Wonderaraa 

Itovl'es 

1 Lo?(£e Lucy' 
"'Oliney 

$6 . Million Man 
Nancy Drew/Hardy 
Mister Rogers 
Zoom'' ."'■/'i. 
Little Rascals 
Krofft's Supershdw 
Donny an^li^rle 
Emergenc 
0d4-^Co 



14', 
18 
12 
18 
15 
13 
12 
11 . 
14 
17 
18 
11 
16 
13 
. lb 

.>e 

6 
6 

■12 
10. 

11 
.9 
7 
9 
10 s 
10 
5 
6 

4' . 

f r' ■ 



April 1977 
2. N^33 



17 
1 
1 
13 
16 
12 
11 
10 
9 
6 
9 
12 

13, 
10 
3 
5 
8 
9 
6 
7 
6 
13 

r 
11 

8 
10 
4 



",ir ■ 



Ms--. 



ft, 



Get. 1977 


Feb. 1978 




3, ' N^29 


4. N**29 


WaCche^ 


; \ 16 


15 


57 


^ 16 ^ 


20 


35 V 


16 


" 18 


55 


16 


/ 19 


50 


12 < 


12 


50 


11 


10 


* ... .f W t 


^11 


■ ■ -fc 


38 


12 


11 


37 - / 


, ^ 18 " ' -'S 


14 


/ 35' ■ 


■: ..ii - . 


12 


35 


,7 vV. 


^^Ae lO ■ 




■.:-i^- 


Pf^ll • . 


34 






32 


7. ■ - ■ ■■ 




31. 




11 


30 




14 • 


30 , 




2 


30 • 




8 


29 


12 


10 


. 28 ,.. 




■ , ■ 5'v 




; 11 'i^ 




. - -25 ' 


■' ■ 3 




24 • •. 


. .5-; ^ 




23 


■ u • '^ ■ 




> 23 


1 . 




21 '. 


4 




217 'J 


\ 5 . 




'20 "'f^ 


"3 ... 


7 


; 16' 




r 


12 . ■ 




4 















ERIC 



RANK ORDER OF PROGRAMS 'FOR' THE FOUR LOGS 



1. Sesame St, 

2. Electrl4f Co" 

3. Huppet Show 

4. Fllntstones 
5^ News 

5. Brady Buneh 



% ■ ■ . . . 
' Feb. 1977 
I. N»«66 

39; 
31 

„ . . . ■ 25 ' i 
5m Caplpaln Kangaroo 31 
8," Mister Rogers 36 * v ;:^ 
9* . Puga Bunny : 33 
10. Game ShoC?^ ^ ^ ^21 V;^.. 
,11, Happy D^ys < 25 
12,. Laf f-a-Lymplcs - . 26 \ 
%%\ \Eoofn ) ^ 25 

14* Mickey Mouse :24^ 
15*' '$6 Million Man ^ 16^ 
16. Wonderirma , ^ v27 
16, Disney 29 > 

■ie. Mo^es Mr 25 

16*^; Bahaqa-^Splits. 25 

20. Dqnny and ^torie. 16 
20. tNaney Drew/Hardy 14 
'23.. Llttla 'Rascals «| . 23 

\ 24. Stdr Trek . iv ^ 24 

' 2i. Odd Couple 19 

25. Etnerganey 16 

27. Krofft'a SupershDwl4 - 

28, Blonlc Wpmari ;^ 8 
28. Talk Shows ' , l3 
30. Soap*Operas , 10 




EKLC 




WttnC ORDER OF PROGRAMS FO^ THE ^QUR LOG PERIODS 
' ' reb, 1977 



-TOTM. FEMALES 



Proigram 1^ .N"50 

1. Sesame St. i^. 39 

2. Eleetric Co, ; _ 27* 

3. MlBter/Rpgera ^ , % 27 

4. BMdy_ Bunch • 23^' , 

5. Muppet'Show 21 

6. . CaptalA" Kan-garpp. fo 

7. Flintston^l 2? 
. ' B, News ^4 ^'U ' - ' 2S 

9* Bappy b^a " * «20 
lO. Bugs Bunny " , 25 
,10. Qame Shows . ■ 16 
;,,^-;^2, ' 2oo)Bi 13 
13. Mickey- Mouse : i;/ 16 
.13. Donny |ind Marie 11 
4l5, Laf f'-a-Lyinpics " 19 
■16. Wonderaina ■ 17 

'16. I Love Lucy ,10 

18. Odd Couple _ 10' 

19. Mtivies ;'' 11 
19, Soap Operas" ■ 11 

^ 21. Talk Shows 9 
21, 'Blonlc iWoman , 9 

21. Nancy Drew/Hardy ' - 7 
21, Little Rasc|ils 11 
25. J|anana Splits ' 13 

■t#5. CStar Trek . / * 12 

#'25, Krofft's SupeTrshow 14 
|8. Disney " ■ . 12 

* 28. ''$6'rillllon Man ' 4 
30. pmergehcy » .'S 



0Aptll 1977 

' 2, :-,N^49 . 

31^-, 



9 . 



24" 

26 

*-25 : 
15 

¥ 

18' 
13 
,12 
. 7 
11 
8 
13 
11 
10 
S 

7 » 
3 

10 

14 

2 

■ 4,^ 

■ ^\ 
6 II 

8 ' 

%. '■ 



Oct i 1977 


Feb* 1978 


% Who g- 




iV Na41 


Watched 


31 


32 


74 , 


20 1 


24 


53 


22 
19 


^ 22 ^ 
i M 


51 
47 




26 


46_ 


16 


IS 


43^ 


15 


21 




14 


18 


; y ^ ^ ■ 


9 


17 


34 


a 


8 




IS 


13 




13 


15 * 




. 14 


12 


- 27 '™ 


10 


16 


27. 


10 




.26* : ' 


. ■ 7 ■■ ^ 




23 


8 ■ . 


12. 


23' 


5 . " 


9- 


19 


5 


11 


18 


.4 


10 ■ 


f" 


5 ■ ■ ■ 


- k ^ ■ 




7 


.17 


8 ^.'^ ■ 


7 


y - '17 




3 


17 . 




g > 


. 16 


^ t i^ ■ 


■7 .V . 


16 


. -5 ^ - 


16 


.4 # 


■ 4. ; .'• ^ 




9 , 


4 


-14 • 


^ 3 ^ . ■ 


5 


:9^',.^ 



ERIC 



it' 



RAHK ORDER Of; PROCBAHS 



Yflle Family TV ReBeafch 
. ' ■ ' NSF - TV, S 
May 1978 

FOR "THE FOUR LOG PERIODS - , TOTAL S^ffLE 



and .j,ConBuXta^ Cah^r 



•1. Sesame St. , ' ' 
f. 2. Electric .pp. ' 
,3V .Muppep Show 
4# Mifetef/Rogira 

Fllnti tones 
6. Brady Bunch. 
'7; Captain Kangaroo 
" ,'8, News 

9. BUils Bunny 

10. Came Shows . 

11. Happy Days J 
r lit zoom ' - 

iSi . La£f-a-lympics 
14 i Mickey ,Mpuse 
, isy ' Wondertima . 
15. Donny' and Marie , 

17. .1 Love Lucy 

18. Movies ' 
M8. ■ $6 Million Man 
^^0, Banana Splits « 

^ 21, Dlsnepc , - , , ' 
^21, Nancy Drew/Hardy - 

23. (Little Rascals f , 

24. Star Trek ■„ 

25. Odd Couple «^;;^iV ' 
2fl, Krofft'i Su^ershow 
Xl . . Talk SlR^ - \i ; 

/ SB". Blonlc Woman 
29. Soap Operas 
29.' Emergertcy ' 



feb. 1977/-' 
■ 1. N«116 
86 / 
66 ^ 
49 
63 
'55 

■p. 
51 



58 
37 
45 
38 

4s 

40 

44- 
2.7 

28 

36 

20 , 

38' 

41 

22 

34y 

36' 
"29 

28 
'22 

17 

21 

22 




April '1977 
li__dW20 

7 4 
. 58 ^ 
. 52 
44 

44 , 

42 

56 

39 

44 

34 

37 

29 

27 

; 3b ' 
.,.'32-.' 
\f21 ' 
11 . , 

15 
18 



O^t. 1977 
3.^ N--101 





41 
46 
40 
36 
25 
40 
25 
38 
29 
31 
19 
'21 
20 
22 
.31 
'^;15 
18 
25 
7 

15 
14 
13 
10 
15 
11 
7 



Feb. 1978 
4. N-lOO 



Who 

watched 




ERIC 



tale ramlly TV Reaeareh and Conju 
HSP " TV Stud 




on Center 



lANK ORDER OF FROGR^ FOR THE FOUR tQQ . PERIOD S_--TOTiy:- 3 If 



Hay 1978 , 
eXa olds ( male and fmXLE) 



Proerain 

1. Sesame St. 

2. Electric Co. 

3. MlBter Rogers 

3, C_aptain Kangaroo 

5. Kuppec Show 

«. Hews ' 

7, Brady Bunch 

8, dame Shows . 

9, Flint stpnea 

10. Happy Da^, 

11. .Bugs Bunny 

12. Zoom 

13. Laff-a-Lymplcs 
14 Donny and Marie 

15. $6 Million tian , 

16. Mickey Mouse 

17. Movies , ■ ' 
17. Wonderama 

17, Star Trek 

17 .« Little ^Rllscals 

21, ^ Disney,;'*^ ' V:' 

21, I Love Lucy 

21, Nancy Drew/Hardy 

24, Odd Couple V 

25, Bionlc Woman 

26, Soapjj^Jfllftras ^ \ 
27 ' Ta^rShows 

..27', Banana Splits 

,29, KroffMi 

29, ' Emeri^pS'' 




Feb. 1977 
1. N=62 
H> 47 . 

32 

35 

29 

23 

32 

26 

17^ 

27 
. 22 

32 

20 

24 

14 

17., ■ 

20 

17 

20 

20 

18 

14 . 
12 ' 
15 
^9 

12 • 
14 
14 
if' 

10 . . 



April 197,7 


■ Oct. 1977 ' 


^Feb. 1978 


% mo 


2. N-el 


3 . N-53 ^ 


. 4. N^51 


• Watched 


44 


38 


39 


73 


32 


19 


32 


50 


26 ' 


19 


25 ^ 


46 


J 31 


21 


, 23 . 


46 


26 ' -a- 


26 


32 


45 


23 - ^ ■ 


22 


22 


43 


* 23 


24 


' . 23 


42 


21 


36 


20 


41 


25 


S''^' 17 


24 


• 40 


20 


13 


23 


34 , 


21 '» 


\ 11 




33 


15 


19 




3b 


13 ■ ^ ,.■ 


.16 • 


11? 


♦ 28 


■ 16 " 


12 


17 


26 


16 


18 


8 


24 


11 


12 


11 


,22 


7 


11 


10 


21 4 


• 15 ' ■ 


.10 


7 


21 


"1- " ■ 


7 


9 




22 • 


4 


:3 ■ 


21 


8 


10 


10 


■■■■ 20 


11 . 


;^:'-ii, ■'■ 


n J 


. M J- 


13 


".■,.11 


9 




• 13 


8 


8 


19 


13 


■- 11 


8 


18 


. ^ 9 


' 6 , 


" ,',:i3 ■ 


17 , 




t! 5.: 


13 


16 


' 5 J.:. ■ 


6 


..12 • 


16 




a . 




14 


. ' 8 




10 


14 " 




ERIC 



, ( ' V Tale Family TV Research and Consultation Cents'r 

, . ' : ■ . ' ' ■ NSF. - TV Study 

. , •;■ . „/ . ■■ -May'igyB ' A ■ .' , ■ 

lUNK ORDER OF PROGRAMS FOR THE, FOUR LdG *tERIODS - TOTAL 4 YEAR OLDS (m^/Tm TrnM^E} 



1* Se^ama St.-^^ 

2, Muppat Shqw 

3, Eledttle Co. 

4, Flint stdnas 

5, Brady Bunch 
6* Bugs Bunny 

7# Mis tar Rogers 
7.. Captain Kangaroo 
9» Naws 
10^ MlcH^y; Mouia V M . . 
Happy l)ays . ' ' , 
Laf f -^a--lfjpp JLca. ^ 
Jama Sfiot^ 

iianana Splits. 
Wonderarta . k 
I Loya Lucy 
18. Denny and Maria 

20* .^NaniSy -TJrw/Hardy 

22* ' Kroffit^s Superstjow 

22; $6|MiUlon Man ^ 

24. licfeei^ Rascals 

24. Odd Couple 

26. Star "irek 

27, Talk Showi * 
27*. Emergency 
29* Soap^j^eras 
29. Bionlq Woman- 



Fat; 3^977 
1* . N-54 



April 1977 
2. 'n«56 



3. 'N^48 



12. 

12* 

14i 

15. 

16. 



J7 


'in 




,'iO 


2q 


: 20 


3A 


Zo 


19 


28 * 


19 


24 


22 


19 


22 


29 


23 


' 14 


28 


18 


17 


21 


25 


19 


24 


16 


14 


'23 •■' ; V ' 
23 ■ . 


9 

17 


19 




■■ \" "14 , 


13 


20 ' M' , 


13 


14 


18 


14 


19 ' 


24 


20 


9 ' 


25 


15 


9 


14 


10 


9 


13 


16 


■ ^'^4 


16 


■ 4 ■ 




23, 






loH ' 


8 


■ 1^ ' -IP- 


15 


9 




ii 




14 -^-M 













Ifr 

- i 

,8 
12 
9 
8 




Feb. 1978 
4. N«49 " 

31 

. 20 

'■■ ''^27; ■ 

30 . 

15 
16 

13 

23 . ' 
' 19 

■ - IB- 

■ 15 

16 ' 
r 

14'. ■ ' ^ 

■ ■ / 7 ^ ' 4 
' 20 r l> 

. ■ 10 ■ 

16 ■ 

4 .. 

V-14,-«: 

m 

V 3 . 

12 
9 
6 

. 1 5 



' % WHO 

.WATCHED;; 
' .61- '- 

4 

47. 
45 
39 
38 
3U 
37 
34 
39 
30 
30 
29 
„ 28 
27' 
26 
23 
23 
22 
22 

P 
19 

.18 

18 

15 
15 

■li 

12 



ERIC 



^ Code 9 ■ 



F^parentCe) \ 
O^other aduitCs) 



S»brother(i)p sister (b) 
C«oth6r children 



hardi^P^^I^ (3) watch0i half the tlmi (4) turni 

awlty'dccaa^ilK^S^ (5) Watches, Wraost the whole shot^ ^ 



ERIC 




6 J 10 

: , mNews- ^ ^ ■ , : 

6 • 30 (2;) Su^tlaa Semes t«l - < -^A 

( 3) Taaehlng Children to Read 

(4) Not for Women ONly } 

(5) to be Annaunced 

(7) tlsten ai>d Learn 

(8) Llttle Raacala 
(ll)Wttle^Raseals 

6: ^45 (iptlttle Raseals , 
7 :00 (2,3)CBS News, - 

(f)Today; ^ 

(5)Qalcl<draw McCraw 

(7) GQod Morning America 

(8) Munsters 
^(9)Newa 

Cll)Ba:ha|ia Splits ^ 
^ '(13)Lllla8V Yoga and ^tau 
7i30 (5) Bugs Bunny / 
"/ (8)Dusty-s Tre-feHpuse 
t (9)FTL Glub *^ 

* Xll)Mlshtey Msusfe ^ 
: (13)MacNell/Lehrer Re port 
BiOO (2, 3) Captain Kangaroo 

(5)Fllritstones# ' ^ ^ 
(8)Good Motnlhg Amirlca^ 
(11) Tom and Jerry 
<20Today . 
7, C49) Child Development 



Lucy 
and*' Son 
(5)Partridge Family 

(7) M^vie |r 

(8) Kyan*a Hope 

(9) lR0mper Room . ^"^^ : 
(11) Get Smart 



8;30 * (5)Archles . 

(9)Dlck Tracy 
(11) Wacky Races' 



^3^: 45 (13)Vegetable^oup' ~ 
•9:00 (2) To, Tell the Truth 
' (3)Mlke|i)ouglas 1%.. 
( 4 ) PKil^^pnahue 
(5)Gree^ Acres 
\ "( 7) Stanley Slegel 

(8) Phil Donahue 

(9) Joe Franklin 
(ll)Munsters r , , 
(13, 49)Sff same Street . 

9i30i^(2) Wljttt JeannS Pari- ^ 
(5)Bewlt&hed ^ 
(11)1 Dream of Jeannle 



10:30 (Z,3)Prlee, Is Right 

(4»20)Holl5^ood Squares 
(S)l Love Lucys 

(8) Edge^of Night i^' 
(ll)Abbott and Costello 
(13 » 49) Infinity Factory 

11:00 / (4,2<^)Wh0el of Fortune 
(5)Hovle 

(7 |8)Happy Days ' 

(9) Sttalglit Talk 
(11) Lucy S hos^ 

11:30 (2,a)Lova ot Lite 



■ U Hi*.. ■ 



J4 1 20) It's Anybpdy's Gusss 
^7, 8) Family Feud 
[11)700 Club 



Afternoon 



12iOO 




(2) 5toung and the 

(3) News 

1(4, 20) Shoot •SWf thi'^ 
(7)rhe Batter SeK 
- (8)12 O^plock Live 
^ - '%:(3)nmm : ^ 
* (13)atud^''Sea , 

12i30 (2 » 3) Search Tomorrow 
■ / (4,20)Ch4co and the Man 
(7)Ryan's Hope 
- (9)topper 'u^^^^^/'^ft,:."^ 
(l|.)News 

(l3)Electrlc Company 
1:00 ^2)Datlng Game 



0' .VSf •?->»' 



/i 



(3) Match Game 

(4) Goog Show , g: 
(SjMlddays . 
'tett^ ^ft^ Childr^ 
9]»ie - ^ , 

(ll)Ed^cation Update 
(20)This_ is the Life 



Ij30 12 ;3) As the World Turns j 
(4p20)Days of our Lives ' - 
(lI)Aik Congress 



